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Visit  to  an  enchanted  land. 


That’s  what  more  than  80,000 
youngsters  and  adults  are  taking  this 
week  during  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
presentation  of  The  Nutcracker. 

This  delightful  ballet  introduces 
many  children  to  the  wonders  of 
good  music  and  dance.  It  also  gives 
80  talented  youngsters  the  oppor¬ 


tunity  to  appear  on  stage  with  pro¬ 
fessionals,  in  this  colorful  holiday 
program. 

We  present  The  Nutcracker  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  that  encouraging  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  arts  is  a 
rightful  concern  of  Chicago’s  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper. 


(thicaao  CTribunt 


It’s  a  step  ahead  of  the  times. 


AMERICA’S  DOING  FINE 
IN  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


ACCORDING  TO  THOUSANDS  OF  OUR  READERS 


We’ve  all  heard  reader  comments  about 
bad  news.  Many  feel  no  one  pays  at¬ 
tention  to  the  good  guys  any¬ 
more  —  the  people  who  build  ^ 

and  improve  rather  than 
criticize  and  tear  down 
the  things  that  have  made 
this  Country  great.  Km 

So  the  Times  Union  in-  ^ 

vited  its  readers  to  £ 

speak  out  for  America  7 

by  submitting  posters,  1 

essays,  poems  or  any- 
thing  they  thought  would  i 

point  up  all  the  things 
that  are  right  with  America. 

"What’s  Right  With  America” 
ran  for  eight  weeks.  It  was  promoted 
with  school  competitions,  bumper  stick¬ 
ers,  ads  and  editorial  space.  We  re¬ 
ceived  5,000  positive  letters  from  read¬ 


ers  8  to  80  who  overwhelmingly  point¬ 
ed  out  the  myriad  benefits  of  being 
American.  Every  city  and  town 

in  our  circulation  area  de- 
dared  October  10-16  "What’s 
UVVv  Right  With  America”  Week. 

The  program  was  a  tre- 
mendous  success. 

F  tK  It  seems  a  lot  of  peo- 

\  0^  pie  had  good  news  in 

\  our  circulation  area. 

I  \  And  we  printed  it. 

Many  of  the  reader  par- 
ticipants  in  our  program 
will  receive  a  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  in  recognition 

of  their  entries.  Perhaps  they 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  chat 
with  the  President. 

We  think  he  deserves  a  little  good  news  too. 


Yi/jifa/  twivspapers  ^roitp 


the  newspapers 

MORNING  TiMES-UNiON  thfit  make 

SUNDAY  TIMES-UNION 

EVENING  KNICKERBOCKER  NEWS  a  differenee 

UNION-STAR 

Represented  by  Heorst  Advertising  Service,  Inc.  Albany,  New  York 


Last  year  in  Detroit 

a  flooding  basement,  a  defective  furnace, 
and  three  rats  got  an  FHA  mortgage. 


That’s  when  The  News  raised  the  roof. 


Rats  and  leaks. 

Overpriced,  substandard  houses. 

Negligent  appraisers.  And  corrupt 
real  estate  speculators. 

All  parts  of  last  year’s  Federal 
Housing  Administration  program  in 
Detroit.  A  program  that  led  to  bungled 
inspections  and  mishandled 
complaints.  A  program  that  The  Detroit 
News  helped  reform,  because  of 
reporter  Don  Ball’s  continuing 
investigative  series  on  FHA  mortgage 
abuses. 

For  over  a  year.  Ball  has  looked  at 
the  FHA  system  of  insuring  mortgages 


under  sections  221 D2  and  235.  Two 
FHA  projects  that  offer  mortgages  with 
only  a  token  down-payment  to  low- 
income  families. 

Ball  discovered  that  too  often  the 
projects  were  being  manipulated  to 
fleece— rather  than  help— the  poor. 
Low-income  families  who  were  conned 
into  defective,  over-priced  homes. 
Welfare  mothers  who  had  to  live  with 
furnaces  that  burned  out  in  a  month, 
walls  that  crumbled  under  a  hasty 
cosmetic  job,  and  roofs  that  quickly 
revealed  leaks.  Unknowingly  these 
families  bought  homes  that  already 
had  been  condemned  by  the  city. 

Then  they  faced  repair  bills  so  high 


payments.  And  Ball  told  how  the  FHA 
ignored  their  appeals. 

Ball  told  the  story.  And  the  telling 
changed  the  story.  Slowly  the  FHA 
initiated  reforms.  Like  re-appraising 
their  appraisers.  Requiring  city 
inspection  of  their  homes.  And 
establishing  a  complaint  division. 

The  FHA  changed.  And  so  the  future 
of  housing  in  Detroit  changes.  Because 
The  Detroit  News  did  what  a 
newspaper  must  do.  Look  at  a  story 
deeply.  Thoroughly.  Meaningfully. 

That  never  changes. 

The  Detroit  News 

Largest  evening  newspaper  circulation  in  America. 


Kick-off  for  1972  . . . 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


Editor  &  Publisher  focuses  on 


RETAILING 


in  its  January  15th  issue. 


. .  with  special  features  on  the 
winners  of  the  1971  NRMA 


‘^NoRMA  AWARDS 


. . .  featuring  case  histories  and 
result  stories  on  the  best  newspaper 
retail  advertisements  of  1971. 


Special  distribution  to  leading 
retail  advertisers  and  at  the  INAE 
Convention  In  New  Orleans,  La. 
(Jan.  23-26, 1972) 


PUBLICATION  DATE:  Jan.  15 


COPY  DEADLINE:  Jan.  6 


Editor  &  Publisher 


850  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022 


2-14 — API  seminar  on  management  and  costs  (newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

6-8 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Virginia  Associated  Press,  Virginia  News 
Photographers.  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond. 

8 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council.  White  House  Inn, 
Charlotte. 

8-11— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Sheraton-Cleveland 
Hotel,  Cleveland,  O. 

13- 15 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Executive  House,  Scottsdale. 

14- 15 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

16-19 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

16-28 — API  seminar  for  publishers,  editors  and  chief  news  executives. 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

18-20 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Sheraton  Hotel. 
Boston. 

20 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press  Club.  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill. 
20-22 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Nashville. 

20- 23 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel.  Boston,  Mass. 

21- 22 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel, 
Newton,  Mass. 

24-26— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Jung  Hotel,  New 
Orleans. 

27- 28 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association.  Benson  Hotel,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

28- 29 — Texas  United  Press  International  Association.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 
28-30 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  central  region 

seminar.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

28-30 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Personnel  Management  Workshop. 
Gateway  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

30-Feb.  II — API  seminar  for  sports  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


2- 23 — National  Newspaper  Association  study  mission  to  the  Middle  East. 

3- 5 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Century  Plaza  Hotel, 
Los  Angeles. 

9- 1 1 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

10- 12 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Mobile,  Ala. 

10-12 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Columbia,  S.C. 

iO-12 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus. 

12 —  South  Carolina  Associated  Press.  Town  House,  Columbia. 

13- 16— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Alexandria, 
Louisiana. 

13-25 — API  seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  N.Y. 

18-20 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 
La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago. 

18-20 — National  Classified  Advertising  Supervisors.  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

20-22 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

24-26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  display  advertising 
conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Lancaster. 

26- 29 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Houston  Oaks  Hotel,  Houston. 

27- Mar.  10— API  seminar  for  managing  editors  and  news  editors,  (news¬ 
papers  over  50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

28- March  3 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  sales  training  seminar.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 


2-4 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar  on  crime  and 
correction.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

5-7— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Syracuse  Country  House, 
Syracuse. 

16-18 — National  Newspaper  Association  government  affairs  conference. 
Washington.  D.C. 

5-7 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse  Country 
House,  Syracuse. 

12-14— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  (western  division) 
mechanical  conference.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

16- 17 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  newspaper  institute.  Playboy  Hotel, 
McAfee.  N.J. 

17- 19 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Kahler  Hotel,  Rochester,  Minn. 

17-19 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Content  Packaging  Workshop.  Gate¬ 
way  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 
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XI 


we  just  signed  up 
MyMmer 


Sunday  •  Overall,  The  Post  sells  70%  more  papers 
daily,  and  105%  more  on  Sunday,  than  any  other 
Washington  newspaper  •  But  take  heart,  Tony. 
^  Billy’s  on  his  way  •  The  Washington  Post  cir- 
eolation:  510,688  daily;  671,604  Sunday  • 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  September  30.  1971. 


As  you  can  see,  things  have  gotten  a  little  heavy  for 
our  friend  Tony  Briggs.  And,  for  that  matter,  all  the 
other  Washington  Post  carriers.  So  we’ve  added  a  lot 
of  extra  kids,  including  .Billy  Palmer  •  After  all,  j 
this  past  year  The  Post’s  circulation  has  in-  i. 
creased  10,570  weekdays  and  14,044  on  f  • 


1 


This  farmer  is  back  at  work  because  of  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  developed  by  medical  research. 
Most  heart  attack  victims  survive  first  attacks. 
Of  those  who  do,  4  out  of  5  go  back  to  work. 

Close  to  164  million  Heart  Fund  dollars  chan¬ 
neled  into  heart  research  since  1949  helped 
make  this  progress  possible. 


GIVE 


•  •  • 


SO  more  will  live 


HEART  FUND 

Contributed  by  the  Fubtisher 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

IS  YOUR  COPY  PAPER  SQUARE?  TILTED?  SLANTED? 

— For  all  those  using  newsprint  copy  paper  which  arrives 
from  out  back  in  mysteriously  cropped  sizes,  forbearance. 
Here’s  an  anonymous  poem  from  The  Ape  Sheet  of  the  Al- 
buquereque  Press  Club,  dedicated  to  “Trib  Copy  Paper”  and 
possibly  inspired  locally  by  the  Albuquerque  Tribune— 

The  paper  is  cut  at  funny  angles 
few  are  square,  and  some  have  bangles, 
some  are  narrow,  some  are  wide, 
and  most  of  them  have  a  sloping  side. 

HOLIDAY  SOCIAL  NOTE — An  announcement  of  an  an¬ 
nual  Christmas  dance  in  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune  not 
only  heralded  champagne  at  7  p.m.  followed  by  dinner  and 
dancing,  but  promised  guest  appearances  by  Santa  Claus  and 
the  Tooth  Fairy.  The  organization?  Western  Indiana  Dental 
So<'iety,  naturally. 

*  *  * 

PERILS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  JOURNALISM— Comedian 
Rodney  Dangerfield  observed  that  his  kids  go  to  a  school 
that  is  so  tough  even  the  school  paper  has  an  obituary  column. 
And  students  at  the  Warren  Central  High  School  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  may  have  made  journalistic  history,  suggests  Star  col¬ 
umnist  Tom  Keating.  They  started  an  underground  paper, 
distributed  500  copies;  and  then  somebody  discovered  they 
forgot  to  include  a  front  page. 

#  *  * 

“NEW  WRINKLE  ON  SMOKING:  Does  It  Line  Your 
Face?”  was  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  head  for  staffer  Patricia 
McBroom’s  report  on  that  California  smoking  study  which 
declared  cigaret  smokers  are  more  apt  to  have  crowsfeet 
and  other  assorted  wrinkles  than  non-smokers  of  the  same 
age.  The  head  for  a  financial  story  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
conjured  up  this  vivid  picture:  Bankers  Fear  That  a  Recovery 
May  Make  Them  Sick. 

*  *  * 

FAVORITE  SPORT  of  retired  radio-tv  editor  Si  Stein- 
hauser,  relates  Herb  Rau  in  his  Miami  News  column,  is 
listening  to  radio  newscasters.  Si  reported  this  classic  line 
emerged  from  his  radio  speaker  the  other  day  as  the  an¬ 
nouncer  detailed  a  dual  murder  story:  “The  two  dead  men 
never  spoke  to  each  other.”  And  further  on,  the  same  fellow 
stated:  “Nixon  will  go  to  China  February  21,  1971.”  Another 
presidential  news  typo  relayed  by  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
columnist  Herb  Caen  gleefully  has  to  do  with  the  opposi¬ 
tion’s  coverage  of  Martha  Mitchell’s  reaction  after  listening 
to  a  speech  by  the  President.  Her  statement  appeared  in  print 
thusly:  “Mr.  President  has  left  me  speechless,  pu”  Observed 
Caen  objectively:  “Just  the  news,  please.” 

*  «■  * 

THE  BUDGET  GOURMET— What  disturbs  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial  writer  about  the  federal  executive  lunch 
subsidization  story  out  of  Washington  is  not  that  the  lunches 
are  subsidized.  The  worry  is  the  enormous  differences  in  costs 
at  various  agencies,  ranging  from  $16.05  at  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Department  to  $14.31,  Treasury;  $7.10,  Justice;  and  a 
mere  $3.53  at  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  “What 
seems  to  be  called  for  here,”  says  the  Journal  man,  “is  a 
little  intragovernmental  coordination.  In  Justice  to  the  tax¬ 
payer  and  to  provide  modest  help  to  the  Treasury,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  Transportation  Department  might  provide  a  few 
cars  to  shuttle  executives  to  that  low-cost  lunchroom  at  the 
ICC.” 

*  *  * 

THE  LEAD  PARAGRAPH  of  Rex  Reed’s  interview  with 
British  actress  Maggie  Smith  from  Madrid  was  fine.  It  con¬ 
tained  seven  sentences,  and  midpoint  was  this  one:  “The  wind 
whips  her  fine  straight  red  hair  across  her  fine  straight  pa¬ 
trician  nose  and  onto  her  fine  straight  lip-rounded  mouth  .  .  .” 
And  the  last  one,  in  part:  “.  .  .  the  flicker  of  a  shy  smile  re¬ 
laxes  her  comely  face,  revealing  the  finely  engraved  laugh 
lines  ...”  We  think  she’s  mighty  fine,  too. 
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How  deeply  should  a  newspaper  get  in¬ 
volved  in  local  activities? 

The  Springfield  Massachusetts  UNION- 
NEWS  and  REPUBLICAN  feel  there  should 
be  no  limit  to  a  paper’s  involvement  and 
have,  for  years,  plunged  headlong  into 
social,  political  and  community  activities. 

In  education,  the  Springfield  Newspapers 
sponsor  the  Sherman  H.  Bowles  Scholar¬ 
ship.  In  sports  they  sponsor  the  Sandlot 
Baseball  League,  the  swim  meet,  baseball 
tournament,  hole-in-one  contest  and  even 
a  fly-tying  class. 

Socially  they  have  a  ball.  In  fact  they  host 
two  major  fetes  each  year  — the  annual 
Christmas  party  and  the  annual  June  picnic. 

All  this,  plus  acting  as  "watchdog”  of  the 
people  in  affairs  of  government,  health 
and  business  provide  a  year-round  in¬ 
volvement. 


This  is  relevance. 


Springfield  Newspapers 


Newhouse  Newspapers 
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Robarf  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  I9I2*I959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Cirrulatione 
Member.  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1971 — 25,627 
Renewal  Rate — 73.09% 


Exemption  eliminated 

The  conference  committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  reconciling  the 
different  versions  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Bill  has  eliminated 
the  amendment  sjxmsored  by  Senator  Cranston  of  California  which 
would  have  exempted  the  press  and  other  infonnation  media  from 
wage  and  price  controls  on  the  grounds  that  otherwise  the  First 
.Amendment’s  protection  of  freedom  of  the  press  might  be  infringed. 

Many  large  newspapers  editorially  voiced  their  op|X)sition  to  this 
amendment  believing  this  would  be  a  misapplication  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  that  the  press  should  not  seek  special 
treatment  if  only  because  sjiecial  exceptions  and  favors  sought  and 
received  in  the  form  of  legislation  is  poor  ground  on  which  to  de¬ 
fend  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Smaller  dailies  and  weeklies,  through  the  National  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  which  represents  7,000  of  them,  supported  the  amendment 
because  the  imposition  of  long-term  controls  on  the  ability  of  news- 
pajK'rs  to  determine  their  prices  and  to  increase  their  profit  margins 
would  infringe  on  the  operation  of  a  free  press  in  smaller-sized  com¬ 
munities.  The  association  pointed  out  the  larger  j>apers  have  the  man¬ 
power  and  financial  ability  to  cojie  with  Phase  II  guidelines  which 
weeklies  and  small  dailies  do  not  have. 

Senator  Cranston  argued  an  exemption  was  necessary  to  protect 
news  media  against  “economic  censorship’’ — the  jx>ssibility  that  the 
control  board  may  favor  administration  supporters  with  competitive 
wage  and  price  advantages  or  to  punish  administration  critics  with 
adverse  decisions. 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 

Associate  Editors:  Craig  Tomlcinson,  Jerome  H. 
Walker  Jr.,  Lenora  Williamson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 
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Donald  L.  Parvin,  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Earl  W. 
Wilken,  Harry  H.  Yocherer. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

I  Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

I  Classified  Advertising  Manager:  John  Johnson. 
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Weis. 
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General:  850  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Phone:  212  752-7050.  I  ELtX  12  5102. 


We  believe  that  news  media,  individually  and  through  their  trade 
associations,  have  enough  publicity  clout  to  obviate  the  possibility  of 
“economic  censorshijj.’’  Furthermore,  we  believe  the  public  interest 
and  the  free  press  principle  will  be  served  best  without  special  treat¬ 
ment  for  news  media  exempting  them  from  a  business  regulation  that 
is  supposed  to  apply  to  everyone. 


Screened  information 

A  proposal  that  delegates  to  Montana’s  forthcoming  Constitutional 
Convention  should  have  their  off-the-floor  comments  to  the  press 
screened,  checked,  or  filed  with  a  central  committee  has  all  Montana 
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newspajjcr  editors  up  in  arms.  .And  it  should. 

The  convention  president  explained  his  idea  was  for  delegates  to 
voluntarily  submit  copies  of  statements  made  to  rejxtrters  for  file  and 
reference  so  “that  we  could  check  to  see  that  rumors  don’t  get  out  of 
hand.” 

This  would  amount  to  after-the-fact  censorship  as  applietl  in  some 
other  countries.  You  have  the  freedom  to  say  what  you  think  but  what 
you  say  may  be  held  against  you.  No  matter  how  well-intended  the 
pro|x>sal,  it  contains  an  element  of  coercion.  If  delegates  make  irre- 
sjxjnsible  statements  either  on  or  off  the  floor  of  the  convention,  the 
public  should  get  the  message  and  should  be  able  to  make  its  judgment 
accordingly. 

EDITOR 
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Bryant — poet  and  radical  journalist 


A  man  hailed  as  the  father  of  American 
poetiy  and  criticism,  who  was  also  for  50 
years  a  leading  newspaper  editor,  is  re¬ 
called  in  a  new  biography,  “William  Cul¬ 
len  Bryant,”  by  Charles  H.  Brown. 

“Bryant’s  greatness  has  been  obscured 
because  of  the  ephemerality  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  to  which  he  devoted  most  of  his 
time,”  says  Brown,  a  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
“His  editorials  rank  him  as  one  of  the 
great  prose  stylists  of  the  last  century.” 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican 
party,  Bryant  made  his  newspaper,  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  “a  radical 
spokesman  for  the  common  people,  the 
laborers  and  mechanics  in  the  city  and  the 
small  farmers  in  the  country,”  according 
to  Brown. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  visiting  New  York  to 
deliver  his  famous  Cooper  Union  address, 
told  a  friend,  “It  is  worth  a  visit  from 
Springfield,  Illinois,  to  New  York  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  such  a  man  as 
William  Cullen  Bryant.” 

Bom  in  the  isolated  village  of  Cum- 
mington.  Mass.,  in  1794,  Biyant  was  a 
child  prodigy,  and  while  still  a  schoolboy 


made  a  stir  in  Boston  literary  circles  with 
his  poetry.  Those  adults  who  know  any¬ 
thing  about  him  at  all.  Brown  says,  are 
likely  to  identify  him  with  the  mortuary 
poem,  “Thanatopsis”  or  the  didactic  “To  a 
Waterfowl.” 

“His  only  previous  biographer — his  son- 
in-law,  Parke  Godwin — perpetuated  nu¬ 
merous  errors  about  Bryant,”  Brown  no¬ 
tes,  ‘among  them  apocryphal  accounts  of 
the  composition  of  many  of  Bryant’s 
poems.  For  example,  Godwin  said  that 
Bryant  wrote  ‘Thanatopsis’  in  1811  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  creating  the 
erroneous  belief  amounting  almost  to  awe 
that  he  reached  his  poetic  height  while 
still  a  schoolboy.” 

Bryant  began  his  journalistic  career  by 
writing  and  contributing  poems  and  criti¬ 
cism  as  well  as  his  editorial  talents  to 
several  literary  magazines.  He  was  hired 
by  the  Evening  Post  in  1862,  the  editor 
having  been  injured  when  he  was  thrown 
from  a  gig  by  a  runaway  horse.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Post  lasted  until  Bryant’s 
death  in  1878. 

Brown  describes  the  paper  in  the  early 
1800’s: 

“The  Evening  Post  was  a  four-page 


publication  with  six  columns  to  the  page. 
The  first  page  was  devoted  entirely  to 
advertisements,  except  when  it  carried  in 
full  a  President’s  address  or  a  notable 
speech  in  Congress.  .  . 

“Page  two  was  the  news  page.  In  the 
first  columns  usually  appeared  copious  ex¬ 
tracts  from  British  papers  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  reprints  from  American  papers 
.  .  .  comment  and  news  notes  were  carried 
under  the  Evening  Post  flag  .  .  .  Other 
material  on  the  page  consisted  of  letters 
to  the  editor,  reports  from  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  and  Congress,  and  additional  items 
from  other  newspapers.  Both  pages  three 
and  four,  like  page  one,  were  given  over 
almost  entirely  to  advertising  and  legal 
notices.” 

Bryant’s  worth  was  appreciated  in  his 
own  time.  At  his  death,  according  to 
Brown,  “The  mayor  ordered  flags  flown  at 
half-staflF,  and,  as  the  word  got  about, 
stores  placed  his  portrait,  draped  in 
black,  in  their  show  windows.” 

In  the  words  of  one  newspaper  writer, 
he  was  not  only  “a  citizen,  journalist, 
thinker,  poet,  but  the  beautiful,  serene, 
majestic  ideal  of  a  good  and  venerable 
man.” 


TYPOS 

By  Bernard  S.  Katz 

On  the  door  of  one  of  the  offices  near 
me,  I  noticed  the  torn-out  cartoon  from  a 
newspaper.  It  showed  a  sign  on  an  office 
door,  which  proclaimed,  “Our  girls  are 
typographical  terrors.” 

I  have  been  fascinated  by  typographical 
errors  for  many  years.  Mainly  because  I 
try  to  stamp  them  out.  Secondly,  because  I 
try  to  rush  them  off  to  the  New  Yorker  or 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Several  years  ago,  I  worked  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  of  an  association. 
My  boss  was  a  tireless  tyrant  when  it 
came  to  typos.  Copy — for  news  releases, 
articles  or  brochures — was  passed  on  to 
him  for  the  last  perusal.  The  material  had 
been  carefully  proofread,  but  one  listened 
anyway  as  the  boss  drilled  his  eyes  on  the 
(vords,  sentences,  paragraphs.  .  .  . 

A  bellow  erupted  and  you  knew  you  had 
goofed.  You  rush  into  his  office  in  tune 
with  the  second  bellow  which  was  your 
name,  accompanied  by  some  ornate  verbal 
flourishes.  Once,  I  thoughtlessly  re¬ 
marked,  “You  can’t  spot  them  all.” 

Well,  he  could — and  said  so.  I  suggested 
a  test.  The  next  folder  we  put  out  was 
initially  proofed  by  me.  The  bluelines 
(Van  Dykes) — the  final  proofs — came 
back.  This  was  the  last  reading.  My  boss 
read  it  “first”  this  time,  and  I  was  to 
check  on  him!  Thank  God,  I  caught  him. 
His  eye  had  glided  past  “porposal.” 

Newspapers  are  especially  plagued  by 
typos.  Not  only  typos,  but  switched  lines 
or  missing  lines.  And  sometimes  the  read¬ 
er  sees  such  oddities  as  “ADDSYNOD.” 
These  are,  of  course,  the  copy  notes  of  the 
editor  and  are  not  supposed  to  be  picked 


up.  But  typesetters  are  a  wary  breed. 
They  must  walk  the  tightrope  of  trying  to 
save  the  writer  from  an  obvious  mistake 
yet  not  changing  the  facts.  Pity  the  poor 
typesetter  who  when  faced  with  the  name 
of  “Merry  June”  changed  it  to  Mary 
June.  Yep,  you  know  it.  Mei*ry  June  was 
her  name.  Back  to  the  drawing  board  for 
that  compositor,  who  must  have  grimly 
fixed  his  eyes  on  a  placard  occasionally 
tacked  alongside  their  machines:  “Follow 
the  copy  even  if  it  goes  out  the  window.” 

Trying  to  correct  a  typo  that  ran  in  the 
publication  is  a  chancey  business  as  well. 
The  stoi-y  is  told  of  one  weekly  paper  that 
felt  beholden  to  run  a  correction:  “We 
regret  our  error  last  week  when  we  said, 
‘Lieutenant  Wolff  is  a  defective  on  the 
police  force.’  What  it  should  have  been  is 
‘Lieutenant  Wolff  is  a  detective  on  the 
police  farce.’  ” 

The  other  day  I  was  browsing  through 
a  file  folder  and  came  across  some  typos  I 
had  clipped.  I  imagine  I  must  have  sent  in 
several  of  them  to  the  magazines,  but  they 
were  rejected.  Nevertheless,  I  still  relish 
them,  and  I  would  like  to  pass  the  relish 
on  to  you. 

One  is  from  the  Denver  Post.  There 
was  a  map  that  illustrated  an  article 
about  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  Flaming 
red  must  have  been  the  color  of  the  map- 
maker’s  face  when  he  lettered  in  “Flam¬ 
ing  Geoi’ge  Dam,”  instead  of  “Flaming 
Gorge  Dam.”  And  take  this  recent  news 
story  in  the  New  York  Times,  which  told 
of  a  family  of  six  who  went  on  a  spending 
spree  after  inheriting  $200,000. 


“We  bought  cars  and  motorcy¬ 
cles  for  the  two  boys,  and  a 
truck,  and  a  $2,000  hi-fi  with  all 
the  components,  and  clothes,  and 
we  put  a  down  payment  on  a 
house,  and  the  girls  and  I  all 
had  our  teeth  capped,  and  I  had 
my  breast  lift^,  Mr.  Gearin 
said. 

Unisex,  anyone? 

{Continued  on  page  28) 

Short  Takes 

Incorporated  last  July,  American  Youth 
Products  is  a  distributor  of  medical,  den¬ 
tal  and  surgical  supplies,  first  aid  equip¬ 
ment  and  life  extinguishers. — Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  hidependent  Press-Telegram. 

*  *  * 

(She)  was  hurrying  to  a  broadcast 
booth  to  report  U.N.  activity  Saturday  in 
connection  with  the  India-Pakistan  conflict 
when  she  tripped,  fell  and  broke  her 
kneecap. — Decatur  (Ill.)  Review. 

9|(  :(c 

For  the  19-member  Stan  Kenton  band, 
the  grass  for  a  night  is  sometimes  only 
$1,500 — New  York  Times. 

m  * 

Court  Record:  Mr.  G.  .  .,  for  earless 
driving  and  no  Minnesota  driver’s  license, 
to  pay  $300,  general  sentence. — St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press. 

*  «  * 

She  enjoys  nothing  better  than  cooking 
for  sinner  parties  or  an  intimate  little 
repast  with  her  boyfriend. — Wilmington 
(N.C.)  Star-News. 

*  sfe 

{E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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“In  addition  to  being  good  reading,  The  New  York 
Times  is  a  valuable  tool  for  our  daily  news  confer¬ 
ence.  Its  comprehensive  coverage  is  indispensable 
to  gaining  a  quick,  accurate  understanding  of  the 
morning’s  news.  And  it  gives  us  leads  on  stories 
to  develop  locally.  From  any  angle.  The  Times  is  a 
newsman’s  newspaper.  I  wouldn’t  want  to  be  with¬ 
out  it’.’ 

Charles  A.  Betts 
Executive  Editor,  The  Hartford  Times 


Wage-price  exemption  bill 
dies  a  legislative  death 


The  Cranston  Amendment  to  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1971  by 
which  newspaper,  magazine  and  book  pub¬ 
lishers  and  radio  and  television  broadcas¬ 
ters  would  have  been  exempted  from  wage 
and  price  controls  died  a  legislative  death 
this  week  when  Senate  conferees  with¬ 
drew  it  from  the  Senate  bill  during  a 
Senate-House  conference. 

The  result  is  to  leave  intact  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  authority  to  impose  controls  upon 
the  publishing  industry  by  the  same  pro¬ 
cedures  applicable  to  other  industries. 

The  Senate  accepted  the  amendment  by 
a  vote  of  50  to  36  on  December  1. 

The  House  passed  a  bill  extending 
economic  controls  through  April  30,  1973 
on  December  10  by  a  vote  of  324  to  33. 
There  was  no  press  exemption  provision 
in  the  House  bill;  none  had  been  offered. 
Consequently  the  proposal  never  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  or  by  the  House. 

Deleted  from  bill 

In  accordance  with  Congressional 
procedure,  the  Senate  and  House  bills 
went  to  conference  on  December  13.  Here, 
again,  the  House  conferees  were  not  given 
a  chance  to  take  a  position  on  the  press 
exemption  proposal  because  the  Senate 
conferees  deleted  it  from  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  conferees  voted  4  to  3  to 


withdraw  the  amendment.  Those  voting  to 
withdraw  were  Senators  John  Tower,  of 
Texas,  Robert  Packwood  of  Oregpn, 
William  V.  Roth  Jr.,  of  Delaware,  and 
William  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin.  Tower, 
Packwood  and  Roth,  all  Republicans,  had 
voted  against  the  amendment  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Proxmire,  a  Democrat,  had  voted  for 
the  amendment  but  switched  in  confer¬ 
ence,  providing  the  key  vote  that  killed 
the  proposal. 

Senate  conferees  who  opposed  with¬ 
drawal  were  Alan  Cranston,  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  the  amendment’s  author,  John  Spark¬ 
man  of  Alabama  and  Harrison  A. 
Williams  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  all  Dem¬ 
ocrats. 

Editorials  a  factor 

The  Senate  and  the  House  agreed  to  the 
conference  report  on  the  Stabilization 
Act,  thus  ending  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Cranston  and  some  20  co-sponsors  of  the 
amendment  to  take  from  the  President  his 
authority  to  impose  price  and  wage  con¬ 
trols  on  the  press. 

According  to  Congressional  sources,  a 
factor  influencing  the  Senate  conferees  to 
withdraw  support  of  the  amendment  was 
the  opposition  expressed  in  editorials  in 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Chicago  Sun 
Times,  and  the  Washington  Post,  and  the 
Boston  Globe. 
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The  publishing  business,  these  newspa¬ 
pers  argued,  as  did  some  others  around 
the  country,  should  remain  subject  to  the 
same  controls  as  those  imposed  on  other 
industries. 

There  remained  the  possibility  that  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  could  grant  an 
exception  administratively  to  the  news 
media.  The  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  took  no  stand  on  the  Cran¬ 
ston  amendment  but  reminded  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  that  publishers  were  ex¬ 
empted  from  wage-price  controls  during 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 

Meanwhile,  the  Price  Commission  has 
been  approving  applications  of  newspa¬ 
pers  for  raises  in  advertising  rates  within 
the  5.5  percent  limit. 

One  of  the  chief  proponents  of  the 
Cranston  amendment  was  Theodore.  A. 
Serrill,  speaking  for  the  members  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Association,  com¬ 
prised  largely  of  weekly  and  small  daily 
publishers.  He  contended  that  “reasonable 
margins  of  profit  are  necessary  to  a  viable 
free  press”  and  “to  prohibit  even  reason¬ 
able  increases  is  taking  a  large  step 
toward  the  destruction  of  this  viability.” 

Economic  controls,  Serrill  declared  in 
reply  to  a  Washington  Post  criticism  of 
the  amendment,  present  a  much  more 
serious  problem  for  small  publications 
and,  in  that  regard,  present  questions  un¬ 
der  the  free  press  guaranty. 

One  small  circulation  newspaper  that 
didn’t  agree  with  that  viewpoint  was  the 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Daily  Patriot  Ledger 
which  declared  in  an  editorial:  “We  think 
tying  fi’eedom  from  economic  controls  to 
the  First  Amendment  is  stretching  the 
point.” 


2,000  in  press  corps  would 
accompany  Nixon  to  Peking 


From  the  number  of  applications  that  is 
pouring  into  the  White  House,  it  seems 
almost  that  every  reporter,  columnist,  tel¬ 
evision  commentator  and  disc  jockey  in 
the  country  wants  to  go  to  China  with 
President  Nixon. 

Some  2,000  applications  have  been  re¬ 
ceived.  The  probabilities  are  that  less 
than  10  percent  of  them  will  get  to  Pek¬ 
ing. 

As  far  as  the  number  is  concerned,  the 
ultimate  decision  will  be  made  by  the 
Chinese.  According  to  Henry  Kissinger, 
the  President’s  assistant  for  national  se¬ 
curity  affairs  who  made  two  trips  to  Chi¬ 
na  to  arrange  for  the  presidential  visit, 
the  Chinese  have  agreed  to  admit  as  many 
as  they  can  accommodate.  That  means, 
primarily,  how  many  they  have  hotel 
rooms  for  and  how  much  transportation 
and  transmission  facilities  they  can 
provide.  To  date  the  Chinese  have  not  said 
how  many  that  will  be. 

Washington  correspondents  who  are 
aware  of  the  multitude  of  newsmen  who 
want  to  go  and  of  the  facilities  the 


Chinese  have  to  accommodate  them,  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  number  who  eventually  will 
fly  to  Peking  with  the  President  will  be 
less  than  200,  probably  not  very  many 
more  than  100. 

Once  the  Chinese  say  how  many  they 
will  admit,  the  task  of  deciding  who  of  the 
2,000  who  have  applied  will  be  the  lucky 
ones  will  devolve  mostly  upon  the  White 
House.  It  will  become  principally  Ron 
Ziegler’s  headache,  although  press  officers 
of  the  State  Department  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  undoubtedly  will  be  in  on 
the  act.  It  could  be  that  in  some  cases  FBI 
clearance  will  be  sought,  particularly  be¬ 
cause  the  newsmen  will  be  going  to  a 
Communist  country  and  protecting  the 
United  States  from  subversive  elements 
and  activities  is  a  major  function  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover’s  organization. 

Travel  abroad  for  any  citizen  involves 
credentials  such  as  visas  and  immuniza¬ 
tion  against  contagious  diseases.  The 
press  corps  already  has  been  notified  by 
the  White  House  that  “the  press  needs 
only  smallpox”  so  vaccination  certificates 


for  that  malady  are  all  the  newsmen  will 
need.  There  are  no  indications  of  any  rush 
to  be  vaccinated  until  the  correspondents 
know  who  is  going.  Likewise,  the  process 
of  obtaining  credentials  will  not  get  ac¬ 
tively  under  way  until  the  priority  list  is 
compiled. 

Ever  since  reporters  began  travelling 
with  Presidents,  travel  arrangements, 
whether  by  rail,  ship,  automobile  or  air¬ 
ship,  have  been  made  by  White  House 
officials.  Transportation  to  Peking,  of 
course,  will  be  by  airplane  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  press  planes  that  will  escort  Air- 
Force  1,  will  not  be  determined  until  the 
Chinese  prescribe  the  number  of  newsmen 
they  will  admit  and  specify  any  restric¬ 
tions  they  may  impose  upon  the  number 
and  size  of  the  airplanes. 

The  newspapers,  syndicates,  television 
networks  who  send  their  reporters  to  Pek¬ 
ing  will  pay  their  expenses.  The  taxpay¬ 
ers  will  not  be  charged  for  any  journalis¬ 
tic  junket  to  the  Forbidden  City. 

Until  the  word  comes  from  Peking, 
newsmen  in  Washington  and  throughout 
the  country,  will  be  on  tenterhooks  won¬ 
dering  if  they  will  be  among  the  chosen. 
Some  correspondents,  it  is  known,  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  arrange  to  go  on  their  own 
but  it  will  be  up  to  Peking  to  decide 
whether  any  but  those  actually  accom¬ 
panying  the  President  will  be  admitted. 
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Neil  Sheehan  wins  rich  prize 
for  piercing  Viet  war  secrecy 


While  editors  of  the  New  York  Times 
persist  in  their  refusal  to  discuss  how 
copies  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  fell  into 
their  hands  early  this  year,  honors  for  the 
journalistic  achievement  flow  their  way. 

Many  citations  have  been  awarded  to 
the  Times  by  civic  and  journalism  profes¬ 
sional  groups  for  publishing  excerpts 
from  some  of  the  secret  Vietnam  war 
policy  documents  and  for  successfully 
resisting  the  government’s  efforts  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  publication. 

Now  Neil  Sheehan,  the  Times  reporter 
who  was  personally  credited  with  obtain¬ 
ing  the  papers  and  headed  the  team  that 
wrote  stories  based  on  them  last  July  and 
August,  has  received  an  accolade  for  “ex¬ 
cellence  in  investigative  reporting.”  He  is 
the  first  winner  of  the  Drew  Pearson 
Prize  of  $5,000  which  memorializes  the 
late  columnist. 

In  its  report  of  the  award  in  Washing¬ 
ton  this  week,  the  Times  again  noted  that 
Dr.  Daniel  Ellsberg  has  said  he  gave  the 
Pentagon  study  papers  to  the  press  and 
added,  “the  Times  and  Mr.  Sheehan,  who 
obtained  the  papers,  have  refused  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  source.” 

A  federal  gi-and  jury  in  Boston  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  hearing  evidence  involving 
Sheehan’s  access  to  the  top  secret  papers. 

A  duty  to  publish 

Sheehan  accepted  the  a\rard  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  from  Mrs.  Drew  Pear¬ 
son  and  said,  in  part: 

“We  are  told  that  in  writing  the  First 
Amendment,  that  ‘Congress  shall  make  no 
law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or 
of  the  press,’  the  Founding  Fathers  meant 
to  give  us  a  mere  privilege  to  report  and 
publish,  a  license  that  can  be  revoked  or 
restricted  when  those  who  govern  us  see 
fit  to  revoke  or  restrict  it  for  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  greater  good  of  the  na¬ 
tion. 

“Those  who  hold  this  view  will  learn 
that  journalists  who  take  their  work  seri¬ 
ously  will  reject  it,  regardless  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  consequences.  The  Founding  Fathers 
did  not  give  us  a  privilege,  a  license  that 
is  held  at  the  convenience  of  government. 
Rather,  in  writing  the  First  Amendment, 
they  imposed  upon  us  a  duty,  a  responsi¬ 


bility  to  assert  the  right  of  the  American 
people  to  know  the  truth  and  to  hold  those 
who  govern  them  to  account. 

“In  the  pursuit  of  this  responsibility, 
some  of  our  colleagues,  a  number  of  them 
my  friends,  have  given  their  lives  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  No  one  intimidated  them  and  no  one 
is  coming  to  intimidate  us.  When  the  New 
York  Times  printed  the  Pentagon  papers, 
my  publisher  and  my  editors  also  sought 
to  do  that  duty,  to  fulfill  that  responsibil¬ 
ity. 

Theft  or  treason? 

“I  can  take  great  pride  in  this  award 
today,  not  just  because  of  my  own  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  publication  of  these 
documents,  whatever  that  may  have  been, 
but  because  in  honoring  me  the  Drew 
Peai-son  Foundation  honors  my  newspaper 
and  all  of  my  colleagues  who  work  for  the 
Times  for  seeking  to  live  up  to  the  ideals 
of  our  craft.  And  I  accept  this  award  in 
their  honoi’. 

“Some  would  have  us  believe  that  in 
publishing  the  Pentagon  papers  we  com¬ 
mitted  theft  and  treason.  Words  like  theft 
and  treason  have  a  certain  tinny  ring  in 
courtrooms  and  from  political  platforms. 

“I  believe  that  in  publishing  this  history 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  we  gave  to  the 
American  people,  who  had  given  to  those 
who  governed  us  45,000  of  their  sons  and 
$100-billion  of  their  treasure,  a  small  ac¬ 
counting  of  a  debt  that  can  never  be  re¬ 
paid.  But  if  to  report  now  be  called  theft, 
and  if  to  publish  now  be  called  treason, 
then  so  be  it.  Let  God  give  us  the  coui-age 
to  commit  more  of  the  same.” 

• 

Recalled  from  Taiwan 

“There’s  not  much  news  to  report  in 
Taiwan  anymore,”  Jiji  Press  advised  its 
subscribers  this  week,  according  to  the 
AP,  by  way  of  telling  them  why  its  regu¬ 
lar  correspondent  there  would  be  with¬ 
drawn  sometime  soon.  Jiji,  one  of  Japan’s 
two  major  news  agencies,  has  had  a  man 
in  Taiwan,  seat  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
government,  since  1962.  Peking  has  indi¬ 
cated  it  would  not  accept  a  Japanese 
newsman  from  an  agency  that  retains  its 
representation  in  Taiwan. 


Neil  Sheehan 


Students  analyze 
‘new  journalism’ 

Everette  E.  Dennis,  acting  head  of  the 
department  of  journalism  and  mass  com¬ 
munications  at  Kansas  State  University, 
Manhattan,  has  published  “The  Magic 
Writing  Machine,”  a  collection  of  student 
probes  of  the  new  journalism  which  began 
to  appear  during  the  1960s. 

The  book  is  one  of  the  first  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  about  the  new  journalism  and  grew 
out  of  an  experimental  seminar  Dennis 
taught  last  year  at  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  at  Eugene,  while  on  leave  from  K- 
State. 

In  his  introductory  essay  Dennis  an¬ 
alyzes  the  new  journalism  and  its  develop¬ 
ment  and  sorts  into  five  categories  the 
various  types  of  widting  commonly  lumped 
together  as  “the  new  journalism.”  'The 
categories  are:  reportage  or  the  new  non¬ 
fiction,  alternative  journalism  or  “modem 
muckraking,”  advocacy  or  point-of-view 
journalism,  underground  journalism,  and 
precision  journalism  which  “uses  the 
methods  of  survey  research  combined  with 
depth  inteiwiews  to  analyze  a  political  or 
social  situation.” 

Student  essays  deal  with  underground 
news  services,  the  underground  press,  the 
militai-y  underground  press,  Esquire  and 
the  new  non-fiction,  and  such  writers  as 
Nonnan  Mailer,  Gloria  Steinem,  Tom 
Wolfe,  and  Philip  Meyer,  a  K-State  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate,  who  is  a  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers. 


ANPA  endowment  fund  nears  half-way  mark 


The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Foundation  has  brought  the 
story  of  its  Program  for  the  Seventies  to 
groups  of  newspaper  publishers  across 
the  country  and  has  raised  more  than 
$4,800,000  toward  its  goal  of  $10,000,000. 

This  sum  represents  more  than  100 
gifts  from  individual  newspapers  and 
newspaper  groups. 

The  Foundation,  under  the  general 


chairmanship  of  John  I.  Taylor,  president 
of  the  Boston  Globe,  launched  its  cam¬ 
paign  in  April  to  provide  an  Endowment 
to  finance  a  program  designed  to  advance 
professionalism  in  daily  newspapers,  cul¬ 
tivate  better  newspaper  reading  and 
strengthen  public  understanding  of  the 
press. 

The  area  meetings  are  being  concluded. 
However,  followup  on  these  meetings  will 


require  at  least  six  to  nine  months,  Tay¬ 
lor  estimates. 

“This  is  a  long  range  program,”  said 
Taylor.  “We  are  asking  publishers  to 
pledge  over  a  five-year  period.  This 
means  they  can  make  a  more  generous 
contribution  spreading  it  over  five  years. 

“We  are  anxious  to  complete  the  fund¬ 
raising  so  that  the  Foundation  can  accel¬ 
erate  its  program  in  1972.” 
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Charleston,  W.  Va. 
papers  continue 
after  200  strike 

The  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 
(moining),  the  Charleston  Daily  Mail 
(evening)  and  the  Sunday  Gazette-Mail 
have  not  missed  an  edition  since  Novem¬ 
ber  19  when  almost  200  production  and 
distribution  employes  went  on  strike. 

It  was  a  Friday  evening  at  5  p.m.  Man¬ 
agement  quickly  recruited  editorial  and 
advertising  personnel  to  assist  production 
employes  in  the  publication  of  the  next 
paper  scheduled,  the  Gazette. 

The  strikers,  members  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Mailers  Union,  immediately  began 
picketing  and  wore  signs  saying  they  were 
on  strike  “only”  against  Newspaper 
Agency  Corp.,  the  operating  company 
which  publishes  the  Charleston  newspa¬ 
pers. 

With  executives  helping  to  man  the 
mailing  room,  with  reporters,  photogra¬ 
phers  and  sports  writers  loading  and 
driving  trucks,  and  with  other  employes 
working  in  composing  and  press  rooms, 
the  Saturday  moming  Gazette  of  Novem¬ 
ber  20  was  produced  and  delivered  despite 
some  out-of-plant  harassment  by  union 
members. 

“Every  effort  will  be  made  to  continue 
noi-mal  distribution  of  the  Charleston 
newspapers,”  the  company  announced  the 
day  after  the  strike  began.  A  promotional 
ad  “The  News  Must  Go  Through.” 

Opposing  closed  shop 

Rudy  Cummings,  first  vicepresident  of 
the  IMU,  said  the  walkout  by  transporta¬ 
tion,  mailing  room  and  composing  room 
personnel  came  after  months  of  negotia¬ 
tions.  At  the  outset,  he  said,  wages  were 
not  a  major  issue  but  that  key  issues 
included  a  joint  apprenticeship  program 
and  a  union  security  clause  involving 
mandatory  union  membership  after  30 
days  of  employment. 

Company  officials  said  a  closed  shop 
could  not  be  permitted. 

The  composing  room  of  the  Charleston 
papers  is  the  first — and  only  so  far — to  be 
organized  by  the  IMU. 

Refusing  to  walk  out,  however,  were  a 
number  of  composing  room  employes  who 
hold  cards  from  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union. 

Union  employes  in  the  photoengraving 
shop  (Lithographers  and  Engravers  In¬ 
ternational  Union)  also  stayed  on  their 
jobs. 

Union’s  orders  disobeyed 

One  complicating  factor  occurred  early 
in  the  strike.  Employes  of  the  Press  room-, 
all  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants 
Union  honored  the  IMU  picket  line 
despite  instructions  from  their  officers 
that  they  remain  on  the  job. 

As  a  result,  the  sizes  of  early  papers 
were  trimmed  slightly  during  the  first 
week.  Normal  production  resumed  quickly 


and  all  the  heavy  demands  of  pre- 
Christmas  advertising  have  been  met 
since  the  first  days  of  the  strike. 

Two  unions  sued 

Circulation  on  all  papers  is  being 
maintained  at  slightly  reduced  level,  and 
the  company  hired  more  than  100  new 
employes  to  replace  those  who  left. 

Technical  help  w'as  provided  by  several 
newspapers  during  the  early  days  of  the 
strike.  Many  other  offers  did  not  have  to 
be  accepted. 

The  Newspaper  Agency  Corp.  brought 
suit  against  the  mailers’  and  pressmen’s 
unions  and  21  individuals  to  recover  $250,- 
000  in  compensatory  damages  and  $100,- 
000  in  punitive  damages.  The  complaint 
alleged  that  the  newspapers  sustaine<i 
losses  of  $10,000  for  each  day  of  the  strike 
due  to  increased  expenses,  loss  of  profits 
and  damaged  property. 


Gannett  gives  Purcell 
broader  business  role 

John  R.  Purcell,  chief  financial  officer 
of  Gannett  Company  Inc.  since  1968,  has 
been  given  an  expanded  role  and  the 
added  title  of  general  business  manager 
of  the  company,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Paul  Miller,  chairman  and  chief 
executive.  Purcell  practiced  law  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  worked  for  United  Aircraft 
Corp.  before  joining  Gannett  Company. 

Also  announced  by  the  Rochester- 
based  communications  firm  was  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  James  D.  Head,  executive  editor, 
and  Richard  A.  Ahlstrom,  production 
director  as  vicepresidents  of  Westchester- 
Rockland  Newspapers,  a  Gannett  divi¬ 
sion. 


A  new  company  formed  jointly  by  the 
Scripps-Hagadone  Company  of  Coeur 
d’Alene,  Idaho,  and  Howard  Publications 
of  Oceanside,  Calif.,  acquired  ownership 
of  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal,  an 
all-day  newspaper  with  72,000  circulation, 
on  December  14. 

Sioux  City  Newspapers  Inc.  purchased 
stock  held  by  29  persons  in  the  Journal- 
Tribune  Publishing  Company,  it  w'as  an¬ 
nounced  jointly  by  Duane  B.  Hagadone, 
president  of  the  new  company,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Sammons,  president  of  the 
J  ournal-Tribune. 

Miss  Sammons  is  related  to  the  Perkins 
family  which  has  owned  control  of  the 
Journal  for  108  years.  Other  shareholders 
were  members  of  the  Kelly  family  which 
owned  the  Tribune  until  its  merger  with 
the  Journal  in  the  1940s. 

Hagadone  announced  the  appointment 
of  John  F.  McGaugh,  44,  as  publisher  of 
the  Journal  and  said  a  study  would  be 
made  as  to  the  feasibility  of  converting 


Newsprint  companies 
hold  to  $8  increase 

More  Canadian  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers,  including  Abitibi  and  Domtar,  in¬ 
creased  their  price  by  $8  a  ton  to  cus¬ 
tomers  outside  the  Southern  states,  where 
the  raise  for  domestic  newsprint  has  been 
held  to  $5.25  a  ton  by  the  Price  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  Commission  rejected  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Bowaters  to  approve  a  general  in¬ 
crease  of  5.1  percent  for  newsprint  made 
in  the  South  because  it  would  have  raised 
the  company’s  profit  margin  above  the  2.5 
percent  guideline. 

Meanwhile  the  Canadian  companies 
were  concerned  with  the  effect  of  the  de¬ 
valuation  of  the  U.S.  dollar,  although 
Canada’s  finance  minister,  Edgar  J.  Ben¬ 
son,  said  he  was  confident  that  parity  of 
the  U.S.  and  Canadian  dollars  could  be 
maintained.  The  Canadian  dollar  has 
risen  above  parity  at  times  in  the  past 
year  since  it  was  allowed  to  float,  thus 
wiping  out  about  a  7  percent  exchange 
profit  for  newsprint  companies  that  re¬ 
ceive  payment  in  U.S.  dollars. 

• 

Knight  split  is  voted 

Stockholders  of  Knight  Newspapers 
Inc.  will  be  asked  at  the  annual  meeting 
April  11  to  approve  a  doubling  of  author¬ 
ized  shares  to  permit  a  two-for-one  split. 
Directors  voted  for  the  split  this  week  at 
a  meeting  in  Miami  dmf  stated  they  con¬ 
templated  an  initial  quarterly  dividend 
of  6%  cents  on  the  new'  shares.  The  cur¬ 
rent  dividend  is  12%  cents  per  share.  The 
increased  payment,  it  was  said,  would 
comply  with  price  commission  guidelines. 


the  Journal  to  coldtype-offset  production. 
The  Journal  becomes  the  largest  unit  in 
the  Hagadone  Division  of  the  Scripps 
League.  The  Hagadone  group  includes  15 
daily  newspapers  in  11  states,  from  Ha¬ 
waii  to  Connecticut. 

McGaugh  has  been  publisher  of  the 
DeKalb  (Ill.)  Chronicle,  13,000  evening 
circulation,  the  past  three  years.  He  will 
be  a  stockholder  in  the  Sioux  City  compa¬ 
ny,  Hagadone  said. 

Robert  S.  Howard,  a  former  Scripps 
League  executive,  is  president  of  Howard 
Publications  which  owns  papers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  Idaho,  and 
New  York.  The  Casper  (Wyo.)  Star- 
Tribune  is  owned  in  partnership  with  the 
Scripps  League. 

Edw'ard  W.  Scripps,  president  of  the 
Scripps  League,  said  the  Sioux  City  own¬ 
ership  is  a  50-50  partnership  with 
Howard.  Scripps-Hagadone  Company  of 
Idaho  is  a  holding  company  for  Scripps 
League  properties. 


Sioux  City  Journal  bought 
by  Scripps  League  partners 
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The  Weekly  Editor  By  Craig  Tomkinson 


CLAIRVOYANT’S  COLUMN 

What  can  you  say  when  the  person 
you’re  talking  with,  someone  you’ve  never 
talked  with  before,  starts  telling  you 
things  about  your  personal  life  and  mak¬ 
ing  predictions  that  seem  to  come  true? 

That’s  what  happened  to  the  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Lakewood  (N.Y.) 
Story,  Robert  Shelley,  when  he  first  inter¬ 
viewed  a  local  resident  who  is  a  self- 
professed  clairvoyant,  Mrs.  Mildred  An¬ 
derson. 

The  results  of  that  first  encounter  were 
(a)  Shelley  came  away  believing  that  her 
“gift”  is  “something  to  be  reckoned  with,” 
and  (b)  a  weekly  column  by  Mrs.  Ander¬ 
son  which  first  ran  only  in  the  Story  but 
is  now  running  in  three  other  affiliated 
weeklies  of  the  Westfield  (N.Y.)  Republi¬ 
can  Newspapers. 

Mrs.  Anderson,  while  not  exactly  a  pro¬ 
fessional  clairvoyant  (she  only  accepts 
money  for  infrequent  group  consulta¬ 
tions)  has  become  knoAVTi  in  the  Western 
tier  of  the  state  through  her  regular  ap¬ 
pearances  on  a  tv  show,  emceed  by  Hal 
Martin,  emanating  from  Mrs.  Anderson’s 
home  town  of  Jamestown.  The  station  has 
since  gone  out  of  business  but  Mrs.  An¬ 
derson  still  makes  guest  appearances  on 
Martin’s  radio  program  and  has  been  seen 
on  tv  in  Buffalo  and  other  area  stations. 

Edited  first  paper 

Shelley  first  interviewed  Mrs.  Anderson 
when  he  was  editor  of  the  Lakewood 
Chronicle,  a  paper  established  in  the  late 
1960’s,  which  folded  in  spring  1970. 

Shelley  recounted  that  first  interview 
thusly:  “Sitting  in  during  our  conversa¬ 
tion  was  a  woman  reporter  who  had  a 
generous  amount  of  experience  testing 
psychics.  She  and  I  both  came  away  from 
the  interview  with  Mrs.  Anderson  a  little 
bit  shaken  by  her  genuinely  innocent  and 
unassuming  nature  and  her  incredible  ac¬ 
curacy  in  describing  my  past  and  future. 

“Several  predictions  she  made,”  he  went 
on,  “seemed  highly  unlikely  to  occur.  She 
told  me  that  I  would  be  taking  a  long  trip 
in  the  next  several  weeks.  Preposterous  I 
thought.  The  new  venture  with  the  Chron¬ 
icle  was  just  starting  and  I  knew  a  long 
trip  was  out  of  the  question.  She  had  also 
asked  about  my  father’s  health.  I  told  her 
he  was  healthy  as  ever.” 

Then  she  predicted,  Shelley  continued, 
“he  would  be  hospitalized  in  the  very  near 
future,  that  it  would  be  serious  .  .  •  criti¬ 
cal  ..  .  but  that  he  would  be  okay.  Within 
the  week  an  urgent  telephone  call  from 
my  mother  infonned  me  that  my  father 
had  become  seriously  ill  and  that  he  was 
in  the  hospital  ...  no  one  was  certain  if 
he  would  live.  During  the  500-mile  jour¬ 
ney  to  my  home  town  I  recalled  Mrs. 
Anderson’s  predictions. 

“My  father’s  condition  was  so  critical 
that  a  doctor  told  us  it  was  just  a  matter 
of  time  .  .  .  but  he  recovered  and  is  back 
at  work.” 

Shortly  after  the  Chronicle  got  started 


in  1968  Shelley  had  a  falling  out  with  the 
owner  over  the  quality  of  the  paper.  He 
left  the  Chronicle  and  went  to  work  for 
the  Model  Cities  Program  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia. 

He  returned  to  Lakewood  in  1970  to 
help  in  the  establishment  of  the  Story  for 
the  Westfield  group  under  the  publisher- 
ship  of  James  Mead. 

Mrs.  Anderson’s  “Insight”  column, 
which  began  in  the  Chronicle  started  in 
the  Stoi-y  but  was  recently  extended  to  the 
Westfield  Republican,  Ripley  Review,  and 
Brocton  Beacon.  They  have  a  combined 
circulation  of  about  4,000,  not  including 
the  Story’s  circulation  of  2,000. 

All  four  papers  are  paid  circulation. 
Westfield  also  has  a  shopper,  the  Quality 
Guide,  which  is  inseiled  into  the  regular 
papers  and  goes  to  homes  outside  the  cir¬ 
culation  areas  as  well. 

Psychic  community 

Psychic  phenomenon  is  not  alien  to  the 
Westfield  area,  which  is  on  Lake  Erie.  A 
few  miles  from  Westfield,  in  Lily  Dale, 
N.Y.  there  is  an  exclusive  community,  the 
Lily  Dale  Assembly,  of  about  200  pereons 
claiming  various  degrees  of  psychic  abili¬ 
ty.  Mrs.  Anderson,  though,  has  never  been 
a  part  of  it. 

Her  whole  attitude  about  her  so-called 
“gift”  is  unassuming.  She  doesn’t  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  trappings  that  have  given 
psychics  their  crystal  ball  and  turban 
image. 

She  is  an  outgoing  person  who  will  tell 
you  things  about  yourself  in  the  middle  of 
a  nonnal  conversation.  None  of  the  “I’m 
going  to  make  some  predictions  about 
you”  approach.  She  made  some  observa¬ 
tions  about  the  writer  of  this  column 
(over  the  telephone,  no  less)  and  her  ac¬ 
curacy  was,  to  say  the  least,  startling. 

She  will  occasionally  use  cards  and  will 
on  occasion  read  tea  leaves.  In  fact,  she 
reported  that  her  mother  had  psychic  abil¬ 
ities  through  tea  leaf  reading,  and  she 
claims  her  daughter,  Ann,  has  a  gift  for 
ESP,  (but  says  she  herself  has  no  ESP 
abilities) . 

In  her  column.  Insight,  she  receives 
questions  from  people  and  answers  them. 
The  questions  come  by  mail  through  the 
Stoi-y’s  office.  Shelley  simply  calls  Mrs. 
Anderson  and  reads  the  letter.  Most  let¬ 
ters  have  no  names  only  initials  or  a  word 
of  identification  such  as  “Anxious”  or 
“Wondering.”  The  letter  writer  must  in¬ 
clude  his  or  her  birth  date. 

The  questions  fi*equently  ask  where  lost 
items  are  or  what  course  of  action  should 
be  taken  in  certain  matters.  One  person 
asked  where  his  favorite  blue  jeans  went. 

Mrs.  Anderson  obviously  doesn’t  know 
the  person  asking  the  questions.  She  sim¬ 
ply  makes  her  observations  over  the  phone 
to  Shelley  from  “visions”  she  gets  based 
on  the  person’s  birth  date. 

Testimonials 

The  question  is  how  accurate  is  she 
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Mildred  Anderson 


with  her  predictions  and  suggestions. 
Shelley  has  a  long  list  of  testimonials  to 
her  accuracy.  Some  examples: 

A  woman  told  Shelley  that  Mrs.  Ander¬ 
son  had  predicted  that  “an  unwanted  but 
loved,  blonde  blue-eyed  baby  girl  would 
join  her  family  in  June.”  This  seemed 
highly  unlikely  to  the  woman  as  it  was 
already  April,  and  no  one  was  pregnant 
in  the  family. 

But,  according  to  Shelley,  unknown  to 
the  woman,  her  daughter  had  applied  for 
adoption  of  a  baby.  The  baby  allegedly 
arrived  in  June,  with  blonde  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  She  came  from  a  family  that  didn’t 
want  her,  and,  of  course,  was  loved  by  her 
new  family. 

Coincidence?  Here’s  another  reportedly 
verified  account. 

A  reader  asked  where  her  mother’s  en¬ 
gagement  ring  had  been  lost.  “Was  it 
misplaced  or  stolen?” 

Ml'S.  Anderson’s  reply  was,  “Your 
mother’s  ring  was  misplaced  and  you  will 
find  it  between  the  sink  and  the  wall  or  in 
a  similar  location  which  is  close  to  a 
wall.” 

Shelley  claims  the  reader  said  she  fol¬ 
lowed  the  directions  and  found  the  ring 
where  Mrs.  Anderson  said  it  was. 

Another  woman  testified  to  Shelley  that 
Mrs.  Anderson,  answering  a  query  about 
whether  the  woman  should  make  a 
planned  weekend  trip  to  Cleveland,  told 
her  not  to  do  so  because  there  would  be 
trouble  with  the  car’s  tire,  perhaps 
causing  an  accident. 

The  woman  didn’t  make  the  trip,  and, 
as  she  reportedly  told  Shelley  later,  driv¬ 
ing  to  the  office  on  Monday  a  wheel  fell 
off  the  car. 

Mrs.  Anderson  is  happiest  when  she  can 
help  someone.  Such  an  opportunity  came 
when  a  woman  asked  if  her  expected  baby 
would  be  in  good  health. 

While  not  able  to  specifically  pinpoint 
what  the  problem  would  be,  Mrs.  Ander¬ 
son  said  there  would  be  a  problem  that 
would  have  to  have  corrective  surgery. 

Allegedly  the  child  was  born  with  a 
strangulated  hei-nia  and  the  mother,  on 
the  lookout  for  problems  because  of  Mrs. 
Anderson’s  predictions,  identified  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  hernia  and  had  corrective 
surgery  performed. 

Not  always  right 

Mrs.  Anderson  is  always  first  in  line 
{Continued  on  page  39) 
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Ad-ventures  By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


More  national  ads.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  is 
scheduling  a  stepped  up  national  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  in  network  tv  and  maga¬ 
zines  in  1972.  The  catalogue  &  store  chain 
will  utilize  all  three  networks,  with  spots 
in  women’s,  sports,  and  news  shows,  plus 
about  15  general  interest,  news  and  wom¬ 
en’s  magazines.  The  store  will  be  the  ex¬ 
clusive  sponsor  of  NBC-tv’s  Election  Day 
retums.  LaRoche,  McCaffrey  &  McCall  is 
preparing  the  ads  and  making  the  buys. 
At  the  same  time,  Penney  stressed  that 
the  bulk  of  its  advertising  expenditures 
will  continue  to  be  directed  locally  with 
emphasis  on  newspaper  ads,  ad  circulars, 
and  local  tv  and  radio.  Last  year,  Penney 
spent  $779,000  to  advertise  in  youth- 
oriented  and  automotive  magazines  and 
$3.2  million  on  local  tv  commercials.  It 
invested  roughly  over  $100  million  in  news 
papers,  with  annual  linage  for  its  1,700 
stores  nmning  from  8,000  in  smaller  out¬ 
lets  to  over  2  million  in  the  largest.  The 
December  15  issue  of  Forbes  magazine 

has  a  report  on  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.’s 
move  into  national  tv,  which  began  about 
four  years  ago.  The  report  estimates  that 
Sears  will  spend  $30  million  in  national  tv 
in  1971-72,  to  establish  its  private  label 
merchandise  as  national  brands.  While 
unconfinned  by  Sears,  it  was  disclosed  in 
the  article  that  newspaper  ad  spending 
has  risen  to  $200  million. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Steve  Sohmer,  who  has  been  creative 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
for  the  past  five  years  and  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  several  dramatic  presenta¬ 
tions,  is  leaving  to  form  his  own  sales 
promotion  agency.  He  said  the  com¬ 
pany  will  specialize  in  preparing  locally- 
oriented  sales  presentations  for  media 
clients.  His  first  client  is  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  MmneapoUs  Tribune.  Sohmer, 

who  was  earning  between  $35,000  and 

$50,000  a  year  at  the  Bureau,  said  he 
expects  to  double  his  salary.  Hank  Simon 
has  been  promoted  to  his  place  at  the 
Bureau.  He  was  previously  creative  man¬ 
ager  and  copy  chief. 

*  «  4> 

New  demographic  factor.  What  kind 
of  eggs  people  buy  may  have  a  lot 
to  do  with  their  purchasing  habits  as 
American  Education  Publications  discov¬ 
ered  after  distributing  several  million  in¬ 
serts  advertising  a  children’s  record  club 
via  egg  cartons.  Todd  Weintz,  vicepres¬ 
ident,  Walter  Weintz  &  Co.,  marketing 
consultants,  said  the  inserts  generated 
business,  but  what  was  more  interesting 
was  “that  there  are  demographics  to  egg 
business.’’  Small  brown  eggs,  he  was  told 
did  not  pull  as  many  orders  as  small  white 
eggs.  Lai  ge  Grade  A  brown  eggs  did  bet¬ 
ter  than  either  variety  of  small  eggs,  but 
large  Grade  A  white  eggs  were  superior 
in  pull  to  Large  Grade  A  brown,  while  the 
winner  over  all  was  Extra  Large  Grade 
AA  white  eggs. 


It’s  official.  Newspaper  1  has  gone  out 
of  business  and  three  of  its  former  sales¬ 
men — Mac  Morris,  Mike  Kelly  and  Ray¬ 
mond  Stone — have  been  rehired  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  Morris  will  be 
vicepresident  for  metro  market  sales  and 
will  head  a  mai-keting  group  specializing 
in  making  sales  pi'esentations  for  major 
market  papers.  Kelly  will  be  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  the  Bureau’s  Chicago  office, 
succeeding  Dwight  1.  (Red)  Skinner,  who 
has  resigned.  Stone  will  be  a  metro  mar¬ 
ket  specialist  in  the  creative  department. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Who  goes  first?  A  new  criteria  has  been 
established  for  Standai-d  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area  which  specifies  that  the 
largest  city  be  listed  first  in  the  designa¬ 
tion.  The  change  was  bi'ought  about  as  a 
result  of  a  campaign  by  Riverside  Califor¬ 
nia.  The  city  had  been  labeled  the  San 
Bernardino-Riverslde-Ontario  SMSA.  Un¬ 
der  the  new  ruling  it  moves  into  first 
spot. 

](i  * 

Briefs.  Parade  closed  1971  with  adver¬ 
tising  pages  up  from  572  in  1970  to  745 — 
a  30%  gain.  At  the  annual  party  for 
newspaper  representatives  December  13, 
Arthur  (Red)  Motley,  said  the  supplement 
would  have  managed  the  gain  without  the 
cigarette  business.  The  major  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  the  year  was  the  unexplained 
cancellation  by  Lorillard  of  its  52-week 
cigarette  ad  schedule  in  supplements.  The 
company  ran  one  ad  and  then  bowed  out. 
Parade  ad  salesmen  blame  it  on  a  top 
management  realignment.  Motley  con¬ 
firmed  that  they  negotiated  with  the 
cigarette  companies  last  December  to  im¬ 
pose  a  limitation,  on  the  number  of  ads 
per  issue.  The  mutually  agreed  upon  num¬ 
ber  was  four  ads.  In  addition  to  Loi’illard, 
the  only  other  major  brand  that  didn’t  run 
in  Parade  was  American  Tobacco  .  .  . 
Fortune’s  “Early  Bird  Special,’’  a  new  ad 
space  credit  plan,  has  attracted  100  ac¬ 
counts  new  to  the  January  and  February 
issues,  29  of  them  are  new  business  for 
Fortune.  The  plan  offei’s  advertisers  plac¬ 
ing  space  in  the  first  two  issues  a  space 
credit  equal  to  50%  of  the  space  revenue  of 
those  insertions,  the  credit  to  be  applied  to 
the  next  succeeding  ad  or  ads  .  .  .  Anton 
W.  Bondy’s  oneday  seminars  for  agency 
personnel  on  “What’s  New  in  Newspa¬ 
pers”  will  be  held  twice  a  month  in  1972 
and  for  the  first  time  in  cities  other  than 
in  New  York  .  .  .  New  product:  Louisiana 
National  Bank  in  Baton  Rouge  has  come 
out  with  a  personal  check  with  a  photo  of 
the  depositor  in  the  upper  left-hand  cor¬ 
ner  .  .  .  Recent  meetings  were  held  in 
Washington  between  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers  and  lead¬ 
ers  of  four  groups  representing  classified 
advertisers — National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders,  National  Automobile 
Dealers  Association,  and  National  Em¬ 
ployment  Association.  The  Bureau  has 
offered  to  hold  clinics  before  regional 
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GOING  LIKE  71! — Arthur  H.  (Red)  Motley, 
president  of  Parade  Publications,  tries  out  a 
motorbike  his  friends  (the  newspaper  reps)  gave 
him  at  his  party  for  them  at  the  Waldorf  As¬ 
toria.  He  scooted  around  the  room  until  he 
soft-crashed  into  a  table;  then  promised  to  take 
the  thing  out  to  Palm  Springs,  Calif,  where  he 
spends  part  of  the  year.  Red  was  here  for  a 
meeting  at  which  Parade  executives  worked  out 
an  upward  revision  of  subscribers'  payments. 


members  of  the  groups  on  writing  effec¬ 
tive  ads.  .  . 

*  «  * 

Circulation  pricing.  “Red”  Motley  is 
high  on  making  the  reader  pay  more  for 
the  product  because  “you  can’t  go  on  get¬ 
ting  it  all  out  of  the  advertiser.”  Echoing 
Life  magazine’s  theme  in  reducing  its  cir¬ 
culation  to  5.5  million  copies.  Motley  told 
newspaper  reps  their  publishers  have  lit¬ 
tle  to  fear  from  rising  subscription  prices. 
He  cited  one  example:  the  Boston  Globe 
went  to  50c  on  Sunday  “and  didn’t  lose  a 
thing.”  Parade  execs  were  rapping  on  an 
upward  revision  of  prices  to  be  charged 
publishers  for  distributing  the  magazine. 

• 

Reynolds  succeeds 
Hover  in  Phoenix 

Appointment  of  Louis  C.  Reynolds  as 
advertising  director  of  Phoenix  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  was  announced  this  week  by 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher.  He  will 
succeed  Leland  M.  Hover,  who  retiring 
after  working  for  the  Arizona  Republic 
and  the  Phoenix  Gazette  since  1929. 

Reynolds,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  joined 
the  Phoenix  newspapers  in  1946  in  the 
accounting  department.  He  became  assis¬ 
tant  advertising  director  in  1964. 

• 

Publisher  Lilly  dies 

Richard  M.  Lilly,  president  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer 
since  1949,  died  December  10  at  his  home. 
He  was  64  years  old. 
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Impact  with  single  subject 
in  newspaper  picture  page 


On  the  assumption  that  the  printed 
page  will  continue  to  be  with  us,  but  if  it 
is  to  flourish,  its  visual  impact  must  be 
heightened,  Angus  McDougall  and  Gerald 
B.  Hurley  have  produced  a  book,  “Visual 
Impact  in  Print,”  which  has  received  a 
hefty  response  from  the  communications 
field,  particularly  by  new'spapers. 

McDougall,  as  associate  editor  in  charge 


of  photography,  and  Hurley,  as  editor  of 
the  International  Harvester  Company 
magazine,  gained  a  large  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion  because  of  the  content  quality  of  the 
magazine.  They  found  themselves  in  de¬ 
mand  for  seminars  and  workshops  of  pho¬ 
tographers,  magazine  and  newspaper  pho¬ 
to  editors  and  makeup  experts  throughout 
the  country. 


THI’lbiDAV.  MA\  14. 


A  Day  with  the  Amish 


Recently,  with  completion  of  their  high¬ 
ly  entertaining  and  functional  tome,  liber¬ 
ally  laced  with  “visual  impact,”  as  the 
title  denotes,  McDougall  and  Hurley 
joined  American  Publishers  Press,  Chica¬ 
go,  which  published  the  book. 

The  book’s  introduction,  released  in  bro¬ 
chure  form,  says  the  book  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  communication  is  the  prime 
function  of  pictures  in  jounialism,  and 
more  and  more  editors  will  have  to  be 
brought  to  the  realization  that  the  camera 
is  a  truly  powerful  communications  tool. 

Examples  of  ‘good'  and  ‘bad' 

The  authoi-s  deal  with  the  picture  story 
in  great  detail,  attempting  to  bring  preci¬ 
sion  to  the  language  of  picture  use.  Down- 
to-earth  presentations  are  enlivened  by 
graphic  examples  of  good  and  bad  editori¬ 
al  techniques.  The  accompanying  layout  is 
an  example  of  what  is  in  store  for  the 
reader. 

This  particular  layout  is  titled  “The 
Newspaper  Picture  Page”  and  the  au¬ 
thors’  opinion  is  that  such  pages  “work 
best  when  a  single  subject  is  explored  in 
depth.”  They  continue: 

“The  picture  page  in  many  newspapers 
is  a  catchall  for  miscellaneous  pictures. 
Subject  matter  runs  largely  to  froth 
haphazardly  arranged  in  layout.  Unre¬ 
lated  pictures  are  best  used  on  pages 
throughout  the  paper.” 

In  layout,  the  authors  contend,  even  the 
single-subject  page  tends  to  be  predicta¬ 
ble.  Formula  editing  is  too  often  the  rule. 
Rigidity  is  the  inevitable  result. 

There  is  a  lack  of  emphasis,  a  sameness 
of  picture  size,  not  enough  openness.  Lit¬ 
tle  effort  goes  into  making  a  layout 
“read.” 

But,  the  authors  say,  there  are  hearten¬ 
ing  indications  of  change,  in  small  offset 
dailies  especially,  but  also  in  a  handful  of 
metropolitan  papers.  In  these  has 
emerged  a  new  breed  of  picture-conscious 
newsmen,  who  have  succeeded  in  adapting 
the  principles  of  good  magazine  layout  to 
the  vertical  format  of  the  newspaper 
page. 

In  the  words  of  one  newsman,  “we’ve 
come  to  the  realization  that  complex  pic- 
ture-and-word  combinations  spread  over  a 
full  page  require  concentrated,  intuitive 
attention.” 

Cameras  motivate  people 

There  is  more  willingness,  too,  to  let  the 
cameras  do  what  they  can  do  surpassingly 
well :  explore  problems ;  motivate  readers 
to  act  and  react.  If  picture  pages  are  to 
excel,  the  book  says,  the  editor  must  grad¬ 
uate  from  single-picture  thinking;  editor 
and  photographer  together  must  plan  as¬ 
signments  and  think  pictures;  the  photo¬ 
grapher  must  be  perceptive  and  must 
have  time  to  probe.  Pictures  must  be  ed¬ 
ited  for  variety  and  impact.  And  the  page 
must  “read.” 

In  the  accompanying  layout  selected 
from  VIP,  the  authors  have  taken  a  page 
from  a  metropolitan  daily  and  one  from 
the  National  Observer  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.  They  have  this  to  say  about  them : 

Literally  as  well  as  figuratively,  this 
picture  page  has  whiskers  on  it.  As  a 
story  approach,  “A  day  with  ...  is  a  cop 
out,  editorially  as  well  as  photographical¬ 
ly.  By  failing  to  go  beyond  simple  chronol- 
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7HB  HJmOHAL  OhStAVtH 


Monday.  M««ch  9.  1970 


A  Simple  And 
Uncommon  Grace 

Amith  Faiu  inatc  MoHcrn  Society 
With  a  l.ife  \tmo»t  Forgotten 


The  Amuih.  a  seirnient 
of  PndnUnt  Mennonite* 
vkho  numhi*r  ahmjt  .‘iiMn) 
in  North  Amenm.  want 
to  k«>ep  I  heir  life  aimplc 
—and  unhoihered  In 
the  mtidein  world 
Rut  their  life  thua 
piwent*  an  irreaiatihlr 
ti>mptation  to  touriala. 
AK'iolofEDila.  and.  nvatl  of 
all.  phoioeraphi-rs. 

SonM‘  photo- 
ioiimHliKia  Ko  so  far  an 
to  invadi-  the  pnvat-y  «»f 
the  Amiah.  Hiat  wax  not 
the  aim  of  [^toarapher 
Merrill  Matthewa,  who 
rpeorded  theae  scenes— 
xeemtnalv  of  an  earlier 
Hay  in  America— last 
month  in  theConewango 
Valley  of  wntem  New 
York  state,  near  Buffak* 
The  colony,  which  IwRan 
in  1948  with  4  families, 
now  numbeni  about  150 
familiea. 

Call  the  life  of  the 
Amish  austere,  or  aerene. 
or  whatever,  these  photos 
do  provide  a  charm  and 
grace  not  easily  found  in 
this  day. 


ogy,  the  cameraman  returned  with  a  set 
of  literal  pictures. 

By  opening  with  a  “dawn”  photo  and 
closing  with  a  scene  at  nightfall,  the  edi¬ 
tor  also  took  the  easy  way.  The  pictures 
that  fall  in  between  do  little  to  reveal  an 
editorial  point  of  view.  No  picture  domi¬ 
nates.  Captions  are  largely  hole  fillers, 
inserted  into  ungainly  patches  of  white 
space.  Could  the  page  have  been  saved?  A 
more  specific  headline  would  have  helped, 
plus  a  brief  text  block  to  give  direction  to 
the  reader.  One  or  two  photos  could  have 
been  eliminated,  permitting  more  effective 
sizing.  For  impact  and  ease  of  reading, 
compare  this  with  the  treatment  at  right. 

Dominant  picture 

On  the  other  Amish  page  everything 
works.  The  photographer  did  a  better  job 
of  implementing.  This  is  first-rate  materi¬ 
al  forcefully  used.  A  dominant  photo  sets 
the  scene  and  a  tightly  cropped  vertical 
contributes  variety.  Three  pictures 
stacked  vertically  at  the  lower  right  neat¬ 


ly  balance  the  narrow  view  at  the  upper 
left.  The  interrelationship  of  the  thi-ee 
pictures — each  deals  with  non-mechanical 
power — pei-mits  a  single  caption  and  the 
narrowest  of  picture  spacing.  Besides  its 
pleasing  balance,  the  page  achieves  excel¬ 
lent  interplay  between  words  and  pic¬ 
tures.  To  be  fair,  it  appeared  in  a  weekly, 
not  a  daily.  But  deadlines  should  not  be 
blamed  for  non-timely  picture  pages  that 
miss  the  mark.  A  better  policy  is  to  polish 
now,  publish  later.  Also  of  note:  this  one 
is  a  picture  essay;  the  other’s  a  picture 
group. 

The  book  deals  with  the  picture  stoi'y  in 
some  detail  and  attempts  to  bring  preci¬ 
sion  to  the  language  of  picture  use. 

A  section  called  “Photographic  Narra¬ 
tion  and  Interpretation”  examines  the 
differences  among  picture  story,  picture 
essay  and  picture  group. 

Awareness  of  these  basic  distinctions 
can  clarify  thinking  in  both  the  taking 
and  the  handling  of  pictures,  McDougall 
and  Hurley  aver. 


Caller-Times 
installs  Idab 
bundle  system 

The  Corpus  Christi.  (Tex.)  Caller- 
Times  has  installed  an  Idab  of  America 
EDS  bundle  storage  keyboard  coupled 
with  an  integral  bundle  distribution  con¬ 
trol.  As  part  of  an  IDAB  mailroom  sys¬ 
tem  including  stream  conveyors,  mailroom 
conveyors,  shrinkwrap  machines,  and 
truckloading  facilities,  the  EDS  system 
will  be  controlling  the  programmed  output 
of  an  alternate  delivery  counter-stacker. 

Incorporating  an  EDS  Dual  500  storage 
keyboard,  the  system  pennits  manual  key- 
in  of  an  entire  truck  draw  prefixed  by  a 
code  number  designating  the  loader  at 
which  the  truck  is  waiting.  As  production 
begins,  the  distribution  control  detects  the 
truckloader  code,  energizes  conveyors  and 
deflectors  so  as  to  provide  a  direct  bundle 
path  to  the  loader  and  then  program  con¬ 
trols  the  stacker  with  the  odd  count  data 
from  keyboard  storage.  As  the  bundles  are 
produced,  they  automatically  pass  through 
the  Idab  shrinkwrappers  and  onto  the  cor¬ 
rect  loader. 

In  the  meantime,  a  standby  truck  has 
its  position  and  draw  keyed  into  the  con¬ 
trol.  When  the  first  truck  has  its  load 
completed  at  the  stacker,  the  last  bundle 
is  tracked  so  as  to  actuate  deflectors  or 
conveyors  appropriately  to  assure  that 
following  bundles  produced  for  the  next 
truck  are  directed  to  the  new  loading  posi¬ 
tion. 

The  Dual  500  accepts  up  to  500  bundles 
for  controlled  output  to  each  side  of  an 
alternating  counter-stacker.  Thus,  two 
trucks  can  be  loaded  simultaneously  from 
the  single  programmed  stacker. 

Another  capability  of  this  system  con¬ 
trols  output  of  inserted  bundles  on  Satur¬ 
day  nights.  Here,  a  flow  of  standard  bun¬ 
dles  produced  by  hand  is  metered  into  a 
preprogrammed  flow  of  odd  count  bundles 
produced  from  the  stacker,  the  result 
going  to  a  single  truck.  Thus;  production 
of  bundles  can  almost  maintain  pace  with 
press  production  under  programmed  and 
automatic  distribution. 

• 

University  to  save 
files  of  newspapers 

A  collection  of  Texas  newspapers,  dat¬ 
ing  from  1846  through  1971,  was  formal¬ 
ly  accepted  by  the  University  of  Texas 
System  Board  of  Regents  at  its  meeting 
in  Austin  December  3.  The  collection  was 
presented  to  the  University’s  Institute  of 
Texan  Cultures  at  San  Antonio  by  the 
Dallas  Morning  News. 

A  room  at  the  Institute  is  being  built  to 
house  the  more  than  40,000  pounds  of 
bound,  organized  newspaper  files.  Included 
in  the  gift  is  a  complete  run  of  Dallas 
Morning  News  from  its  first  issue  on  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1885,  through  May  30,  1971, 
bound  in  1,713  volumes. 
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Schools  shut,  newspaper 
becomes  city’s  classroom 


When  the  Dayton,  Ohio  public  schools 
had  to  close  for  at  least  a  week  early  in 
November  because  of  a  lack  of  money,  the 
Daily  News  was  ready  with  five  days  of 
“lessons”  for  the  stay-at-home  students. 

As  a  public  sei-vice,  the  News’  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Arnold  Rosenfeld,  offered  space 
to  School  Superintendent  Wayne  M.  Carle 
to  present  material  prepared  by  supervi¬ 
sors  and  teachers  in  the  cooperative  ven¬ 
ture. 

Kui-tis  F.  Olt,  president  of  the  Dayton 
Classroom  Teachers’  Association,  and  Vio¬ 
let  R.  Strahler,  supervisor  of  curriculum, 
design  and  publications,  contacted  the  su- 
pervisoi’s  and  teachers  and  reported  a 
generally  enthusiastic  response  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  project. 

Surplus  of  ideas 

By  the  time  the  first  two  days  of  the 
material  had  appeared  in  the  Daily  News, 
however.  Miss  Strahler  and  her  aides 
were  provided  so  many  suggestions  for 
students  to  do  while  schools  were  not  in 
session  that  a  considerable  number  could 
not  be  used. 

The  Magazine  page  space  allotted  to  the 
project  was  twice  increased  in  size  to 
accommodate  the  text  and  illustrations. 
The  page  nonnally  contains  during  the 
w'eek  a  consumer  column,  a  column  by  the 
Dayton  ombudsman,  “Talk  to  The  Daily 
News,”  a  column  to  which  readers  write 
with  problems  or  questions,  and  medical 
columns. 

Miss  Strahler,  who  worked  with  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Brown,  an  assistant  city  editor, 
had  decided  that  the  cohesiveness  of  the 
project,  entitled  “Classroom  Without 
Walls,”  needed  daily  subjects.  Rosenfeld 
had  outlined  the  possibility  of  having 
lessons  on  reading,  science,  social  studies, 
mathematics  and  the  language  arts. 

After  meetings  with  other  supervisors 
and  with  Brown,  Miss  Strahler  chose  the 
following  schedule  of  topics:  The  City, 
Communication,  Science  and  Mathematics, 
Consumer  Education,  and  the  Newspaper 
as  a  Textbook. 

For  all  ages 

The  lessons  each  day  were  divided  into 
four  categories,  for  pre-school,  primary 
(ages  6  through  8),  intermediate  (ages  9 
through  13)  and  high  school  (ages  14  and 
above)  students. 

Each  day’s  material  was  collected  and 
edited  by  Browm,  who  kept  in  touch  with 
Miss  Strahler  about  any  changes  or  neces¬ 
sary  cuts.  It  appeared  in  the  same  place 
on  the  Daily  News’  Maagzine  page  for 
continuity.  It  contained  work  programs, 
primarily  to  stress  the  cooperation  efforts 
between  the  schools  and  parents  in  the 
lower  grades. 

This  cooperation  has  been  lacking  in  the 
Dayton  schools.  Carle  and  other  officials 
noted  in  an  initial  session  with  Rosenfeld, 
David  Easterly,  Daily  New’s  city  editor, 
and  Browm. 

For  example,  on  the  pre-school  level 


parents  were  asked  to  have  their  children 
relate  what  messages  where  conveyed  by 
the  drawings  of  faces  in  happy  and  sad 
moods.  They  were  also  encoui*aged  to  have 
their  children  point  out  drawings  of 
grumpy  or  angry  people  in  the  Daily 
News’  comic  strips. 

A  series  of  mathematics  laws,  on  addi¬ 
tion  and  multiplication,  continued  every 
day  for  primary  children.  A  mathematics 
supervisor  also  provided  math  ticklers  or 
puzzlers,  for  which  the  answers  appeared 
on  another  page. 

The  Daily  News  art  department 
prepared  the  drawings  fi-om  teachers’  and 
supervisoi’s’  ideas.  Pictures  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  supeiwisors  were  also  used,  some¬ 
times  with  the  material  that  each  had 
prepared. 

At  times,  too,  wire  service  and  other 
features  were  used  throughout  the  Daily 
News  as  a  tie-in  with  the  day’s  lessons. 
These  were  referred  to  by  page  number  as 
a  part  of  the  Magazine  page  lessons  text. 

Miss  Strahler  and  her  co-workers  also 
had  prepared  a  sixth  lesson  for  use  in  the 
event  the  voters  rejected  an  additional 
10.5-mill  property  tax  levy  which  would 
mean  the  schools  would  be  closed  at  least 
until  December  14. 

The  voters  approved  the  extra  levy;  but 
by  then  Rosenfeld  had  posed  to  Brown  the 
possibility  of  continuing  “Classroom  With¬ 
out  Walls”  on  a  weekly  basis.  Miss 
Strahler  agreed,  so  that  the  November  15 
lesson  in  reality  became  the  first  of  a 
weekly  series  to  furnish  at-home  projects 
for  students  and  parents  to  pursue. 

• 

Women  will  receive 
awards  at  White  House 

Women  journalists  of  Orange  County 
California,  will  be  honored  by  their  peers 
at  a  Christmas  luncheon  December  17  at 
“La  Casa  Pacifica,”  the  Western  White 
House,  San  Clemente. 

Those  receiving  the  awards  are  Valerie 
Beardwood,  Orange  County  Heart  Associ¬ 
ation;  Grace  Claire,  Palos  Verdes  Social 
Review;  Lyn  Harris  Hicks,  San  Clemente 
free-lance  w'riter;  Mitche  Leigh  Hunt, 
Laguna  Niguel  Corporation;  Diane  Reed, 
Huntington  Beach  Independent;  and  Doris 
Walker,  99  Company/Dana  Point  Harbor. 

• 

New  columnist  scores 

Jake  McCarthy  is  scoring  a  lot  of  points 
with  readers  as  conductor  of  a  new 
column  in  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch  titled  “View  From  the  City.” 

McCarthy,  who  left  public  relations 
work  to  join  the  Post-Dispatch  staff,  pokes 
at  everything  from  the  City  Hall  to  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Mail  from 
readers  indicates  it  is  “a  fresh  and  pene¬ 
trating  column.” 
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IN-PLANT  VIEW  of  the  new  model  Inserfomatic 
newspaper  stuffer,  the  KSU. 


New  Insertomatic 
stuffer  on  market 

Handling  of  a  gi'eater  number  of  news¬ 
paper  pages  and  additional  press  econo¬ 
mies  are  claims  made  for  a  new  model  of 
the  Insertomatic  newspaper  stuffer  mar¬ 
keted  by  Graphicart  Ameidca  Inc.,  Reston, 
Va. 

The  Insertomatic  KSU  model  in  basic 
concept  follows  the  standard  Insertomatic 
unit,  of  which  over  20  are  in  operation  in 
U.S.  newspaper  plants. 

Additional  second  and  third  stations 
make  it  possible  to  stuff  newspaper  size 
supplements  without  requiring  extra  floor 
space,  GAI  claimed.  The  additional  sta¬ 
tions  are  fitted  above  the  delivery  of  the 
machine,  allowing  for  easier  and  space¬ 
saving  access. 

The  new  Insertomatic  KSU  newspaper 
stuffer  was  described  as  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  increase  the  number  of  pages  in  a 
newspaper  product  to  120  (with  a  special 
model  up  to  240  pages). 

• 

6  high  school  papers 
cited  as  Pacemakers 

Six  high  school  newspapers  are  winners 
of  Pacemaker  Awards  for  excellence  in 
journalistic  achievement  in  competition 
sponsored  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishei’s  Association  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Scholastic  Press  Association. 

By  category,  the  winners  are : 

Newspapers  published  weekly  or  more 
frequently  and  printed  commercially:  Ti¬ 
ger  Hi-Line,  Cedar  Falls  High  School, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  Elmhurst  Advance, 
Elmhurst  High  School,  Fort  Wayne,  Indi¬ 
ana  (also  recipient  in  1968  and  1969). 

Newspapers  published  less  than  once  a 
week  and  printed  commercially:  Pony  Ex¬ 
press,  David  Lipscomb  High  School, 
Nashville,  Tennessee;  Lion,  Lyons  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  LaGrange  and  Western 
Springs,  Illinois  (also  recipient  in  1962). 

Newspapers  mimeographed  or  printed 
by  students:  Arthur  Hill  News,  Arthur 
Hill  High  School,  Saginaw,  Michigan; 
Crusader,  Salpointe  High  School,  Tucson, 
Arizona. 
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2  Million  Classified  Ads  Prove: 
Phoenix  is  a  Newspaper  Market 


In  1970  only  4  newspapers  in  the  United  States  placed  more  than  2 
million  classified  ads.  This  year  The  Arizona  Republic  joins  that  elite  group. 

Obviously,  Phoenix  is  not  among  the  nation’s  largest  markets.  Why  then 
did  the  Republic  place  over  2  million  classified  ads  this  year? 

Because  in  Phoenix,  when  people  communicate,  they  use  the  news¬ 
paper  . . .  The  Republic. 

We  thank  them. 

We  also  thank  the  people  who  engineered  our  classified  advertising  suc¬ 
cess,  left  to  right:  LORENE  DEMPSEY  —  Front  Counter  Manager,  HOWARD 
CURRIE  —  Classified  Advertising  Manager,  MARY  BOUMA  —  Phone  Room 
Manager,  BILL  DIGHT  —  Sales  Manager,  ED 
GARDNER  ~  Assistant  Classified  Advertising 
Manager. 

Represented  Nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


The  Phoenix 

GAZETTE 


The  Arizona 

REPUBLIC 


Specialized  program  needed 
for  circulation  computers 


Before  any  changes  or  convei*sion  are 
made  to  computer  systems  in  circulation 
departments  of  newspapers,  computer 
programmers  should  become  familiar  with 
the  particular  circulation  operation. 

The  only  way  they  can  do  this  is  for 
circulation  managers  to  get  them  working 
in  the  department  so  they  will  understand 
the  reasons  why  the  depai’tment  needs  its 
infonnation  and  reports  in  a  cei'tain 
manner. 

John  G.  Heiden,  circulation  office  and 
finance  manager  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  told  a  circulation  seminar  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  that  many  prob¬ 
lems  could  be  avoided  when  converting  to 
new  systems  if  his  advice  is  heeded.  He 
put  it  this  way: 

When  electronic  data  processing  is  in¬ 
stalled  “in  some  cases  we  make  a  mistake 
because  all  of  a  sudden  they  (pragram- 
mers)  are  telling  us  what  they  and  their 
machine  can  do,  instead  of  us  telling  them 
what  we  want  and  need.” 

Continuing  with  his  advice  on  data  pro¬ 
cessing,  Heiden  said: 

It  is  common  practice  to  have  separate 
rates  for  the  categories  of  carriei*s,  deal¬ 
ers,  managers  and  wholesalers.  Progi*ams 
can  be  written  to  have  the  computer  bill 
each  group  at  a  different  rate.  Credit  for 
prepaid  customers  can  be  included  on  the 
bill  with  detailed  information  about  each 
customer  supplied  on  an  accompanying 
sheet.  Insurance  charges  can  be  listed  in 
like  manner. 

Computer  saves  time 

Because  many  operations  within  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  are  interrelated,  this 
is  where  the  computer  can  help  to  save 
time  through  the  elimination  of  duplicate 
work. 

Examples  of  areas  of  interrelated  activ¬ 
ity  are  delivery  tnack  run  sheets, 
prepaids,  customer  insurance,  and  carrier 
billing. 

The  Journal  prepares  truck  run  sheets 
on  a  daily  basis.  All  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  number  of  copies  to  be  delivei'ed  to 
each  account  for  the  curi*ent  day  is  writ¬ 
ten  up  on  coded  foims  and  transferred  to 
standard  80-column  punch  cards  by  the 
data  processing  department.  This  in¬ 
formation  is  then  fed  into  the  computer 


and  run  sheets  for  the  current  day  are 
printed  and  given  to  the  respective  driv- 
ei-s  involved. 

Once  this  information  is  fed  into  the 
computer,  it  is  stored  on  tape  and  updated 
daily  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  week  an 
accumulated  total  is  available  for  each  ac¬ 
count,  showing  the  number  of  papers  re¬ 
ceived. 

This  information  is  then  used  for  bil¬ 
ling.  Credit  for  prepaid  accounts  is  fed 
into  the  system  just  prior  to  billing  and  is 
matched  up  the  individual  accounts.  Char¬ 
ges  for  customer  insurance  is  likewise  fed 
into  the  system.  When  all  the  information 
has  been  accumulated,  the  billing  process 
is  started  and  as  the  individual  bills  are 
printed  they  recoi'd  the  balance,  if  any, 
from  the  previous  week;  current  week’s 
charges  for  customer  insurance;  and  cur¬ 
rent  week’s  credit  for  prepaid  accounts.  A 
net  amount  is  then  obtained  and  shown. 

Generated  only  once 

After  the  billing  has  been  completed,  an 
accounts  receivable  ledger  is  run  listing 
the  name  of  each  account,  the  account 
number,  town,  previous  balance,  current 
week’s  net  charge,  and  grand  total  bal 
ance  due.  The  input  for  all  the  newspaper 
billing  was  generated  only  once — initially 
for  the  delivery  run  sheets;  but  it  is  also 
a  by-product  used  for  billing. 

Prepaid  accounts  and  mail  subscriptions 
are  two  operations  which  adapt  them¬ 
selves  very  readily  to  computerization. 
These  types  of  accounts  involve  detailed 
records,  and  over  a  week’s  time,  many 
transactions.  Once  a  program  has  been 
developed  to  do  the  work  that  is  needed,  it 
is  a  simple  matter  of  feeding  in  new 
infonnation  each  day.  Mathematical  com¬ 
putations,  posting,  etc.,  become  routine 
matters,  and  will  be  done  with  greater 
speed  and  accuracy. 

Other  potential  areas  of  computer  use 
are  in  the  processing  and  recording  of 
new  orders  and  stops.  With  the  additional 
facilities  available,  it  is  possible  to  record 
such  infonnation  as  how  long  new  contest 
orders  continue;  whether  orders  obtained 
in  one  area  held  up  better  than  those  in 
another;  and  whether  orders  obtained  in 
Spring  and  Fall  have  a  greater  holding 
power. 


In  the  future  we  may  want  to  know 
more  about  our  customers.  The  computer 
gives  us  the  opportunity  and  the  demo¬ 
graphics,  if  wanted,  for  example  on  paid 
in  advance. 

Forecast  street  sales 

Forecasting  street  sales  based  on  news 
stories  and  headlines  is  another  way  in 
which  computerizing  records  can  lead  to 
greater  sales,  and  some  attempt  is  being 
made  to  do  this  at  the  present  time  but  on 
a  very  limited  basis. 

Record  keeping  and  inventoi’y  control  is 
a  natural  for  electronic  data  processing 
equipment.  For  those  newspapers  with 
their  owji  truck  fleet,  maintenance  report¬ 
ing  and  gas  consumption  records  can  be 
made  available  for  each  vehicle  in  the 
fleet. 

In  the  case  of  small  papers  that  can’t 
afford  their  own  computer  systems,  there 
are  many  companies  using  computers  on  a 
shared-time  basis.  Some  work  together  as 
a  group,  while  others  buy  time  from  data 
processing  seiwice  companies  at  minimal 
cost  when  compared  to  the  additional  ex¬ 
pense  incurred  hiring  more  help. 

• 

Thayer  Award  given 
to  Ralph  Heckman 

The  annual  Frank  Thayer  award  for 
outstanding  sei-vice  to  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  awarded  by  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Wisconsin  to  Ralph  E.  Heckman, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  Journal-Gazette  and  News- 
Sentinel. 

At  the  same  time,  during  a  circulation 
seminar  at  the  Madison  school,  a  scroll 
was  presented  to  Mrs.  Florence 
McCaffrey,  widow  of  Howard  McCaffrey, 
who  was  circulation  manager  of  the 
Madison  Newspapers. 

Harold  Schwartz,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel, 
speaking  in  connection  with  the  award  to 
Heckman  noted  that  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  developing  business  chairs 
in  journalism  schools. 

Young  people,  Schwartz  added,  are  still 
leaving  journalism  colleges  with  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  circulation  or  how  news¬ 
papers  are  merchandised,  or  of  the 
economics  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

If  the  journalism  schools  were  teaching 
the  economics  of  the  newspaper  business, 
the  markets  served,  attitudes  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  interests  of  the  readers,  asles 
techniques  and  qualities  that  subscribers 
demand  in  their  newspapera,  “I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  we  would  have  very  many  reporters 
trying  to  destroy  objectivity  in  the  news 
columns,”  Schwartz  said. 

Moving  up  to  daily 

Don  Kramer,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Casa  Grande  (Ariz.)  Dispatch,  is  in¬ 
creasing  publication  from  twice  weekly  to 
three  times  a  week.  He  said  the  additional 
Friday  publication  is  needed  because  of 
business  growth  in  the  area.  Plans  call 
for  the  newspaper  to  publish  five  times  a 
week  by  next  summer. 


njYNAM/C 

inCULATIOM 

16-J-601  North  Black  Horse  Pike,  Williamstown,  New  Jersey  08094 
To  get  Dynamic  Circulation  for  your  newspaper,  call  us: 

(609)  (Southern  New  Jersey)  659-5538;  (203)  (Connecticut)  278-5603 
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SKITCH  HENDERSON 

Conductor,  The  Tulsa 
Philharmonic  Orchestra 


This  Guy  has 

"olaved  around!" _ _ 

m  M 

Read  why  he  picked  the  Tempo  of 


TERRIFIC  1  rULSA 


SKITCH  HENDERSON,  the  nationally-known 
conductor,  composer  and  musical  personality 
picked  Tulsa  for  his  "musical  home’.’  Unusual? 
Not  at  all.  Tulsa  is  one  of  the  most  cosmopol¬ 
itan  cities  in  the  nation,  and  its  Philharmonic, 
which  Skitch  will  conduct,  is  one  of  the  top 
orchestras  in  the  entire  Midwest.  Read  what 
Skitch  has  to  say:  “I  was  attracted  to  Tulsa 
because  of  the  ‘tone’  of  the  city  .  .  .  and  that’s 
not  a  pun.  The  orchestra  plays  more  than  100 
performances  to  all  types  of  audiences 
throughout  the  area.  The  citizens  are  nation¬ 
ally  and  internationally  known  and  are  imbued 


with  a  civic  spirit  and  loyalty  that  is,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  almost  a  thing  of  the  past  in  larger  cities. 

.  .  .  Besides,  it’s  a  great  place  to  live!” 

What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  marketing 
and  advertising?  Simply  that  Tulsans,  with 
higher-than-average  incomes  are  more  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  new.  One  of  the  highest  per  capita 
college  degree  counts  in  America,  and  THE 
largest  per  capita  number  of  engineers  .  .  . 
remember  that  Tulsa  is  literate,  lively,  and 
BOOMING!  Tell  and  sell  your  merchandise  in 
Tulsa’s  number  One  advertising  medium  .  .  . 


QIl)c  CTuljStX  ®ribmx^ 

THE  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 


morning  /  evening  /  Sunday 

Two  Independent  &  Separately  Owned  Newspapers  •  Reps.-BRANHAM-MOLONEY 


A  40-COUNTY- MORE  THAN  4  BILLION  MARKET 


AN  OCEAN  PORT 
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Guild  contract 
gives  half  pay 
for  sabbatical 

The  Ncwsi)aper  Guild’s  new  one-year 
contract  covering:  editorial  staff  at 
Scholastic  Magazines  contains  a  sabbati¬ 
cal  clause. 

Employes  from  associate  editor,  chief 
librarian  and  associate  production  chief 
up  ai-e  eligible  for  12-week  leaves  at  half 
pay  after  15  years’  seiwico.  Another  sab¬ 
batical  will  be  extended  very  10  years 
thereafter. 

Also  the  contract  pi’ovides  that  sei-vice 
with  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  will  be 
covered  by  the  Military-leave  in-ovisions. 

Holiday  pay  inrreaM'd 

The  Guild  repoided  other  new  featui*es 
in  newsjiaper  contracts. 

Pajonent  of  double  time  and  a  half  for 
work  on  a  holiday,  in.stcad  of  double  time, 
is  required  in  the  aprwment  lietween  the 
Lehiph  Valley  Newspaper  Guild  and  the 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Call  nnd  Chronidc.  The 
repoider  minimum  groes  up  $47.20  to 
$247.20  over  thi-ee  years. 

In  the  Hoy  City  (Mich.)  Times  con¬ 
tract,  which  raises  top  minimums  by 
$5S.50  to  $245.90  in  three  years,  two 
hours’  call-back  pay  at  ovei+ime  rates  is 
l)rovid<>d,  and  at  least  four  hours’  pay  at 
overtime  rates  is  required  for  work  on  a 
holiday.  Employes  get  their  birthdays  off 
with  pay. 

The  subpoena  clause  in  the  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  North  Jersey  Newspaper  Guild 
and  the  \cw  Brunswick  Home  Nev:s  pro¬ 
hibits  the  publisher  from  compelling  em¬ 


ploye  to  surrender  to  "outside  authorit¬ 
ies’’  any  notes,  tapes,  lecords  or  films  or 
to  disclose  any  information  or  sources. 
The  company  may  not  require  an  employe 
to  authenticate  any  juiblished  material  in 
an  "outside  proceeding’’  except  in  libel 
cases  in  which  the  newspaper  is  a  defen¬ 
dant. 

A.  $45  raise  over  27  months  will  bring 
the  repoi-ter  top  minimum  to  $219.50. 

The  contracts  with  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Trihune  and  Times  peianit  the  guild  to 
establish  the  vacation  schedule,  subject  to 
company  ai)i)roval.  It  adds  a  fifth  week, 
with  pay,  after  25  years  of  service.  The 
four-wcH'ks  vacation  is  earned  after  seven 
years,  instead  of  10  years. 

The  top  minimum  for  reporters  in  the 
three-year  agreement  rise  by  $54.52  to 
$2.59. .“lO  at  the  morning  Tribune  and  to 
$259.40  at  the  evening  Times. 

The  Guild  also  reported  that  a  "pi¬ 
oneering”  paternity-leave  clause  in  the 
one-year  conti’act  with  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Heiald  and  E.rpj-css  pro¬ 
vides  for  three  days’  leave. 

The  Guild’s  Women’.s- Rights  Confer¬ 
ence  called  for  paternity-leave  with  10 
days’  pay  and  the  first  paternity-leave 
clause  was  negotiated  with  the  Kenosha 
(Wis. )  Sews.  It  ])rovides  that  one  day’s 
leave  may  be  taken  but  it  is  subti'acted 
from  sick  leave. 

• 

Group  adds  weekly 

The  Woodla^rn  (Gre.)  Independent,  an 
84-year-old  weekly,  and  its  affiliated  ship¬ 
per,  have  been  sold  by  Eugene  Stoller  to 
Blue  Mountain  Eagle  Inc.,  an  Oiegon  cor¬ 
poration  owned  by  Mrs.  Elmo  Smith,  wid¬ 
ow  of  the  former  Oregon  govemor.  Blue 
Mountain  Eagle  Inc.,  also  owns  weeklies 
in  Dallas,  Monmouth-Indcpendence,  Hood 
River,  Madi’as  and  Prireville,  Ore. 
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List  of  welfare 
recipients  open 
to  newspapers 

In  a  unanimous  decision,  the  Com.mon- 
wealth  Couit  directed  the  Secretaiy  of 
Welfare  to  open  the  state’s  welfare  rolls 
to  inspection  by  the  Philudclphiu  In¬ 
quirer. 

A  six-page  opinion,  written  by  Judge 
Roy  Wilkinson  Jr.,  ordered  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  give  the  new'spaper  access  to  the 
names,  addresse.s  and  amounts  of  assi.st- 
ance  received  by  welfare  recipients. 

The  Inquirer  and  the  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment  have  been  engaged  in  nearly  a  year¬ 
long  dispute  over  access  to  Pennsylvania’s 
welfare  rolls. 

The  newspaper  has  contended  and  the 
Commonwealth  Court  agreed  that  the 
names  and  addresses  of  ixcipients  aie  a 
matter  of  public  record. 

Welfare  officials,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  lefused  to  allow  the  newspaper  to 
have  that  information,  arguing  that  the 
agency  has  a  rt^ponsibility  to  maintain 
the  "confidentiality”  of  rc*cipients’  names. 

“This  is  a  victory  for  the  people  of 
Penn.sylvania,  not  the  Inquirer,”  said  John 
McMullan,  executive  editor. 

“The  bona  fide  welfare  recipient  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  our  scrutiny  of  the 
lolls.  We  are  interested  only  in  the  abuses 
that  have  caused  the  costs  of  welfare  to 
skyrocket.” 

• 

Municipal  board 
allowed  to  have 
private  session 

The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  dismissed  an 
appeal  filed  by  Dayton  Newspapers  Inc. 
which  asked  for  a  permanent  order  to 
restrain  Dayton  city  commissioner's  from 
excluding  their  reporters  “from  private  or 
executiv'e  meetings.” 

The  high  coui-t  ruled  that  not  all  gov¬ 
ernment  meetings  are  open  to  reporters 
and  dismissed  the  appeal  on  the  grounds 
no  constitutional  question  was  inv'olved. 

The  Dayton  Jojimal  Herald  went  to 
court  after  the  commissioners  I'ejected  a 
demand  that  reporters  be  present  when 
the  commissioners  were  meeting  to  decide 
w'hether  to  investigate  the  firing  of  an 
aii'port  ojierations  superintendent. 

The  paper  said  Daj'ton’s  city  charter 
provides  that  all  meetings  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  for  transaction  of  business  shall 
be  public  but  does  not  foi'bid  executive 
sessions. 

The  Montgomery  County  Common  Fleas 
Court  denied  the  injunction  saying  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  chai-ter  grants  newspapers  “or 
anyone  else”  a  light  to  attend  or  be  "in 
on”  discussions  of  the  commissioners  un¬ 
less  and  until  the  gathering  falls  into  the 
public  meeting  category. 
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The  quality  news  features  that  have  made 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  one  of  the  most 
respected  publications  in  the  world  are  now 
available  to  other  newspapers. 


Beginning  January  3, 
1972,  an  all-new  Christian 
Science  Monitor  News 
Service  will  provide  news¬ 
papers  with  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  source  of  news, 
photographs,  maps, 
charts,  illustrations,  col¬ 
umns,  special  series  and 
other  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures. 

Under  the  direction  of 
its  Pulitzer-winning  edi¬ 
tor,  John  Hughes,  the 
Monitor  staff  produces 
precisely  the  kind  of  copy 
that  newspapers  must 
have  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
competition. 


The  Monitor’s  role  is  to 
put  into  focus  the  impor¬ 
tant,  significant  and 
meaningful  news  of  a 
changing  world.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this,  national 
and  international  news  is 
covered  by  a  seasoned 
staff  of  more  than  60 
regular  and  special  corre¬ 
spondents  operating  out 
of  18  news  bureaus,  all  50 
states  and  40  countries. 
This  assures  News  Service 
clients  and  their  readers 
of  more  than  just  head¬ 
lines  or  a  30-second  tele¬ 
vision  report. 


Deep  causes,  not  just 
surface  effects,  are  the 
targets  of  Monitor  report¬ 
ers.  They  concentrate,  not 
on  what  divides  the  world, 
but  on  what  unites  it. 
They  report,  not  the  su¬ 
perficial  facts  needed  by  a 
world  awakening  to  a 
growing  interdependence. 

The  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate  is  proud  to 
be  associated  with  The 
Christian  Science  Publish¬ 
ing  Society  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  vital  news 
service. 
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It’s  the  typesett< 
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ter  any  newspaper  can  afford. 

It’s  the  Harris  Fototronic  600,  a  new  phototypesetting  system. 

It’s  a  typesetter  that  produces  text,  from  justified  or  unjustified 
paper  tape,  at  50  lines  per  minute.  Six  120-character  fonts  are  stored  on 
a  low-cost  disc.  And  pi  characters  can  be  inserted  at  any  time. 

It’s  more  than  a  text  typesetter.  It  sets  display  too.  5  through  24 
point.  And  you  can  choose  from  the  extensive  Fototronic  type  face 
library. 

,  It’s  priced  so  low  any  newspaper  can  easily  afford  it. 

It’s  from  Intertype.  So  you  know  it’s  reliable,  and  backed  by  good 
service. 

It’s  the  Harris  Fototronic  600. 

It’s  the  type  thing  you  should  look  into. 

Harris-Intertype  Corporation,  Intertype  Division,  215  U.S.  High¬ 
way  22,  Watchung,  New  Jersey  07060. 

HARRIS 

Communication 

Technology 


PROMOTION 

Yule  decorating  forum 
draws  3,000  in  Phoenix 

By  George  Wilt 


It  seems  a  little  more  difficult  to  get  the 
Christmas  spirit  in  Phoenix,  where  the 
midday  temperature  hovers  around  70 
during  the  Yuletide  season. 

But  the  merchants  have  their  decora¬ 
tions  hung,  and  the  poinsettias  are  in 
bloom,  and  the  Phoenix  Republic  and 
(lazette  has  engendered  a  little  more 
Christmas  spirit  with  a  “Deck  Your 
House  wdth  Christmas”  decorating  forum. 

The  event,  held  in  a  school  auditorium, 
includes  a  variety  of  do-it-yourself  ideas, 
and  co-sponsored  by  the  Electric  League 
of  Arizona. 

The  session  starts  with  a  half-hour  of 
Christmas  music  presented  by  the  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Gazette’s  R&G  Singers,  to  get  the 
Valley  citizens  in  the  mood. 

Then  follows  a  program  that  includes 
Table  Decoration  (with  a  representative 
of  Arizona  Public  Service  as  instructor). 
Floral  decorations,  a  session  on  windows, 
walls  and  door  decorations,  one  on  Christ¬ 
mas  safety,  two  courses  of  instruction  on 
tree  decoration — the  “old  fashioned  way,” 
and  one  on  trimming  a  “new-fashioned” 
tree.  A  final  portion  of  the  evening  is 
devoted  to  home  exterior  lighting. 

The  instructions  are  demonstrated  on 
the  stage,  and  illustrated  with  slides. 

A  drawing  for  door  prizes  concludes  the 
evening,  with  some  of  the  decorations 
made  on-stage  included  in  the  prize  list. 
No  admission  is  charged.  Nearly  3,000 
turned  out  at  the  program  at  East  High 
School,  with  most  of  them  arriving  a  half- 
hour  early  for  the  R&G  singers’  concert. 

ifi  hi  ^ 

Yachting — 30  sailing  yachts  from 
Jacksonville  to  Palm  Beach  competed  in 
the  third  annual  Orlando  Sentinel 
Thanksgiving  Challenge  the  week  end  of 
November  20-21.  The  ocean  sailing  race 
off  Cape  Canaveral  offered  a  course  of 
about  50  miles  to  vessels  from  22  to  41 
feet  long,  divided  in  two  classes. 

Four  big  silver  rotating  cups  are 
awarded  by  the  Sentinel  every  year,  two 
in  each  class,  for  first  to  cross  the  finish 
line  and  for  first  on  corrected  time  under 


handicapping  rules.  Names  of  winning 
yachts  are  engraved  on  these  cups  which 
their  skippers  keep  for  a  year  until  they 
are  challenged  in  the  next  year’s  event. 
Winning  skippers  also  receive  handsome 
plaques  to  keep  permanently,  as  do  those 
who  place  second  and  third  on  corrected 
time  in  both  classes. 

To  encourage  a  spirit  of  sportsmanship 
that  it  is  fun  all  the  way  to  the  end  even 
if  all  the  rest  of  the  fleet  is  ahead  of  you, 
the  Sentinel  also  gives  a  turkey  to  the  last 
straggler  across  the  line. 

*  *  * 

VENEZUELA  —  “When  you  want  to 
‘move’  a  country,  you  have  to  take  big 
steps,”  says  a  New  York  Times  jumbo 
brochure  that  tells  of  the  successful  ad¬ 
vertising  program  launched  by  Venezuela 
aimed  at  attracting  Caribbean  tourists. 
The  three-color  piece  uses  line  art  of  a 
map  in  combination  with  reproductions  of 
Venezuela’s  ads  in  their  five-step  cam¬ 
paign  that  includes  Sunday  magazine  in¬ 
sertions,  an  all-ad  Sunday  section,  coupon 
ads,  color  spreads  in  Travel  &  Resort 
sections. 

*  *  * 

ALL-AMERICAN— The  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News  goes  red,  white  and  blue  on  the 
cover  of  its  1971-72  Market  Dallas  to 
point  out  that  the  city  had  earned  the 
“All  America  City”  designation  from  the 
National  Municipal  League.  Outstanding 
graphics  combine  with  brief  text  and  the 
necessary  statistics  to  show  the  vitality 
and  growth  of  the  market  including  con¬ 
struction  data,  new  insurance  headquar¬ 
ters,  airport  traffic  and  growth,  market¬ 
ing,  sales,  shopping,  entertainment,  con¬ 
vention  business,  and  other  market  fac¬ 
tors.  Demographics  are  included,  plus 
complete  information  on  the  News,  its  cir¬ 
culation,  linage,  features  and  coverage. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

LONDON  TRIP — The  Detroit  News 
will  help  235  carriers  make  the  “London 
scene”  in  a  new  subscription  contest.  As 
winners  qualify,  they  are  featured  in  in¬ 
paper  ads.  A  two-column  ad  featuring 
photos  of  a  dozen  winners  includes  their 


names,  ages,  schools,  size  of  route,  and 
length  of  service  in  the  News  carrier  or¬ 
ganization. 

«  *  :ii 

TWO  MILLION  —  Carrier  incentives 
for  Newsday,  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  daily, 
have  hit  the  two-million  dollar  mark,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Vincent  C.  Bordash,  circulation 
manager.  “We  figure  that  Newsday  has 
awarded  approximately  $2-million  in  U.S. 
Savings  Bonds,  bicycles  and  Camp  News- 
day  vacations  to  our  carriers  since  the 
Newsday  Carrier  Advancement  Program 
was  founded  27  years  ago,”  he  said. 
Newsday  handed  out  $40,000  in  prizes, 
including  bonds  and  bicycles  at  1971 
Newspaperboy  Day  ceremonies. 

h  h  h 

OLD  NEWSBOYS  DAY— More  than 
$104,000  was  raised  by  8,300  volunteer 
citizens  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat's 
one-day  Old  Newsboys  Day  Drive.  The 
record  collection  put  the  drive  over  the 
$100,000  mark  for  the  second  straight 
year. 

The  campaign  benefits  children’s  agen¬ 
cies  throughout  the  St.  Louis  area.  Money 
is  used  by  the  agencies  for  expenditures 
to  large  to  come  from  regular  operating 
expenses  and  too  small  to  warrant  a  ma¬ 
jor  fund  drive. 

The  campaign  is  held  annually  the  day 
before  Thanksgiving,  with  citizens  from 
all  walks  of  life  man  street  comers  to  sell 
the  special  edition  of  the  Globe-Democrat 
for  any  price  a  purchaser  is  willing  to 
donate.  No  expenses  are  deducted,  with 
the  Globe  assuming  all  costs,  and  reim¬ 
bursing  regular  News  dealers.  In  the  15 
years  of  the  drive,  more  than  $974,000  has 
been  raised  for  children’s  agencies. 

*  *  * 

ST.  PETERSBURG— The  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Times  and  Evening  Independent 
Conducted  a  survey  last  month,  with  ques¬ 
tions  focused  on  the  timing  and  duration 
of  daily  readership.  Some  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  gleaned  from  a  study  of  the  results 
are:  A  morning  newspaper  is  not  read 
just  in  the  morning,  nor  an  afternoon 
newspaper  solely  in  the  afternoon  .  .  . 
with  readers  exposed  to  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  content  throughout  the  day  of  pub¬ 
lication,  and  in  some  cases  the  day  follow¬ 
ing. 

•  Readers  have  the  time,  and  take  the 
time  to  read  both  newspaper  thoroughly, 
affording  maximum  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
posure. 

•  While  some  persons  read  the  paper 
on  one  sitting,  many  others  pick  it  for 
reading  several  times  during  the  day, 
affording  news  and  advertising  content 
multiple  exposure  opportunities. 

The  study,  which  included  breakdowns 
by  age  and  sex,  also  showed  total  reading 
times.  Average  reading  time  for  the  'Ti¬ 
mes  as  58  minutes,  with  men  averageing 
63  minutes;  women  53.  In  an  age  group 
breakdown,  the  65-and-older  group  aver¬ 
aged  71  minutes;  the  18-24  group  averag¬ 
ing  29  minutes. 

Afternoon  Independent  readers  showed 
that  50  percent  read  the  paper  between 
noon  and  six  p.m.,  with  62  percent 
showing  radership  after  six. 
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Aerial  vietv  near  Waltham,  Mast. 


NEWSPAPER-READING  NEW  ENGLAND*S  GOLDEN  ARC  OF  SCIENCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

Eight  lanes  of  superhighway  circling  ffosfon— When  Route  128  was  building  in  the  early  50’s,  some  people  thought 
it  a  useless  extravagance.  Tl»en  in  1954,  M.I.T.  set  up  a  special  electronics  research  lab  at  Ij'ncoln  to  develop  defense 
systems  against  nuclear  attack,  and  sorm  detractors  changed  their  tune.  Drawm  by  this  scientific  concentration— plus 
available  sites,  skilled  labor  and  convenient  tiansportation— firms  from  all  over  the  nation  began  to  locate  new  research 
centers  and  plants  along  the  route.  By  1967,  over  550  companies  were  established  on  128,  employing  over  55,000. 

Route  128  still  building  all  along  the  Zine— Headejuarters  for  two  big  food  companies,  a  plant  building  turbines,  re¬ 
search  and  factorx'  units  for  several  computer  firms— these  are  among  new  additions  on  128.  They’re  part  of  the  reason 
why  New  England  construction,  income  and  retail  sales  still  lead  all  U.S.  regions.  And  that's  why  New  England  daily 
newspapers— with  near-saturation  home  c'overage— are  far  and  away  the  nation’s  best  advertising  buys. 

Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Hartford  Times  (S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Angus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


Hanson  takes  post 
with  outdoor  writers 

Edwin  W.  Hanson,  former 
public  relations  manager  of 
Evini"ude  Motors,  has  been  se¬ 
lected  as  executive  director  of 
the  Outdoor  Writei*s  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America.  He  succeeds 
Don  G.  Cullimoi*e,  who  will  re¬ 
main  with  the  1,600-member  or¬ 
ganization  as  a  consultant. 

Hanson  was  with  the  PR 
staff  of  E\dnrude  for  14  years, 
seiwing  as  manager  of  that  de¬ 
partment  for  the  last  10.  He 
was  the  sports  editor  for  the 
iriscon.s‘n(.  Rapids  (Wise.) 
Daily  Tribune  from  1948  to 
1957,  and  sports  editor  for 
WFHR  radio,  Wisconsin  Rap¬ 
ids  for  15  years. 

* 

Martha  Watson,  former 
writer  for  the  Aiken  (S.C.) 
Standard  &  Review  —  named 
news  editor  of  the  weekly  Hilton 
Head  Island  (S.C.)  Island 
Packet. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Thomas  R.  Meade — from  re¬ 
porter  to  assi.stant  to  the  city 
editor  of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Eagle-Tribune.  He  is  a  1969 
graduate  of  the  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  school  of  communica¬ 
tions  and  worked  for  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Daily  News  before 
joining  the  Eagle-Tribune  staff 
18  months  ago. 

*  ^  Hf 

Harry  Lenhart  Jr.,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  the  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  before  he  became  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  U.S.  Senator  William 
Proxmire  of  Wisconsin,  is  now 
associate  editor  of  National 
Journal  in  Washington. 

*  ♦  * 

Thomas  J.  Adams,  credit 
manager  and  vicepresident  of 
the  Times-Picayune  Publishing 
Corj).  in  New  Orleans — honored 
on  his  50  years  in  the  newspaper 
business.  Fellow  workers  gave 
him  a  red,  white  and  blue  golf 
bag. 

How  to  protect  yourself 
against  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

Figure  out  what  you  couid  afford 
to  lose,  and  let  us  insure  you 
against  judgments  over  that  amount. 
We're  experts  in  the  fields  of  lh>el, 
slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy 
and  copyright.  We  have  5  U.  S. 
offices  so  we're  instantly  available 
for  consultation  in  time  of  trouble. 

Drop  us  a  line,  and  get  full  details 
from  our  nearest  office.  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


U.  S.  Chamber  promotes 
two  news  executives 

The  promotion  of  Joseph  M. 
Gambatese  to  communications 
general  manager  of  the  Cham- 
l)er  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  was  announced  by  Arch 
N.  Booth,  executive  \ncepresi- 
dent.  Gambatese  served  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chamber’s  news  de¬ 
partment  for  more  than  six 
years.  He  is  a  former  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  reporter  and  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  National  Busi¬ 
ness. 

Also  announced  was  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Charles  R.  Armen- 
trout  from  assistant  manager 
of  the  news  department  to  man¬ 
ager.  Armentrout  worked  for 
the  Associated  Press  in  the  Bal¬ 
timore  and  West  Virginia  bu¬ 
reaus,  and  was  a  i*eporter  for 
the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Ga¬ 
zette  and  the  Bluefield  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Telegraph. 

*  *  * 

Lawrence  M.  Smith,  a  staff 
member  for  25  years — elected 
president  of  the  Daily  Journal 
of  Commerce  Publishing  Co., 
Portland,  Ore.  He  succeeds  his 
late  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Harry 
G.  Haugsten  Sr. 

*  if 

Willard  Edwards,  Washing¬ 
ton  reporter  and  columnist  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune  since  1935 
— honored  by  government  offi¬ 
cials  and  fellow  journalists  on 
his  50th  year  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man. 

^  4c 

Van  Eisenhut,  news  editor 
of  the  Oregon  Statesman  at 
Salejii  is  filling  in  for  managing 
editor  Rorert  E.  Gangware 
while  the  latter  is  on  a  year’s 
sabbatical.  Don  Scarborocgh  is 
chief  of  the  copy  desk. 

*  *  * 

Mai'RICE  Ragle — appointed  to 
the  new  post  of  administrative 
assistant  to  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Statesman-Journal 
Newspapers  at  Salem,  Ore.  He 
joined  the  papers  a  year  ago 
from  the  Pendleton  East  Ore¬ 
gonian. 

4!  4( 

R.  Roger  Williams  —  named 
manager  of  general  advertising 
for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
Williams,  who  has  been  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  sales  of¬ 
fice  for  the  Knight  Newspapers 
in  Philadelphia  and  Charlotte, 
will  succeed  Charles  Schacb, 
who  is  taking  early  retirement 
after  33  years  with  the  Inquirer. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Charles  D.  Cole — promoted 
to  associate  business  manager 
and  personnel  director  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  Co.  to  succeed 
William  Forrester,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring. 


news 

Gannett  papers  name 
publishers,  editors 

Promotions  of  four  men  to 
be  publishers  or  editors  of  the 
daily  newspapers  in  Olympia 
and  Bellingham,  Washington, 
were  announced  by  Federated 
Publications  Inc.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

James  E.  Lewis,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
Times  Herald,  also  a  Gannett 
group  newspaper,  was  named 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Olym¬ 
pian. 

Dean  Shacklett,  formerly 
managing  editor,  was  promoted 
to  editor  of  the  01>Tnpian. 

William  Honeysett  was  ad¬ 
vanced  from  general  manager 
to  publisher  of  the  Bellingham 
Herald. 

Willard  K.  Fowler  moved  up 
from  managing  editor  to  editor 
of  the  Herald. 

The  two  ne\v  publishers  will 
succeed  John  A.  Scott,  who  has 
been  publisher  of  both  Wash¬ 
ington  newspapers  and  whose 
promotion  to  a  new  Gannett 
Group  post  will  be  announced 
soon. 

Lewis  worked  in  retailing 
and  industry  after  his  1947 
graduation  by  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  joined  the  Port 
Huron  Times  Herald  in  1954 
as  chief  accountant. 

Honeysett,  34,  is  the  son  of 
Harlan  H.  Honeysett,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Wenatchee 
(Wash.)  Daily  World.  After 
attending  the  University  of 
Puget  Sound  at  Tacoma,  he 
moved  to  Bellingham  to  com¬ 
plete  his  training  in  business 
and  computer  technology  at 
Western  Washington  State  Col¬ 
lege.  Still  attending  the  col¬ 
lege,  he  joined  the  Bellingham 
Herald  in  1958  as  a  part-time 
advertising  salesman. 

Shacklett  has  been  on  the 
Olympian  news  staff  since  grad¬ 
uation  from  the  University  of 
Washington  in  1951. 

Fowler,  a  native  of  Belling¬ 
ham,  is  a  1941  graduate  in  jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  University  of 
Washington.  After  Marine 
Corps  servdee  he  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Port  Angeles 
(Wash.)  Evening  News  in  1946 
and  the  Bellingham  Herald  a 
few  months  later. 

♦  ♦  * 

Dorothy  Chapman,  Orlando 
Sentinel — new  president  of  the 
Florida  Women’s  Press  Club. 
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JIelvin  J.  Grayson,  previous¬ 
ly  director  of  promotion  of  Look 
magazine,  has  joined  Continen¬ 
tal  Oil  Co.  as  assistant  to  the 
vicepresident  for  public  relations 
and  public  affairs  and  director 
of  editorial  services.  He  was 
with  the  Associated  Press,  Neiv- 
nrk  Star-Ledger,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  BBDO  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  before  joining 
Look  in  1955. 

*  *  it 

Howard  Sharp — promoted  to 
city  editor  of  the  Fort  Pierce 
(Fla.)  News  Tribune.  Ron 
M.artz  —  from  courthouse  re¬ 
porter  to  telegraph  editor. 

4c  4:  4^ 

Walter  N.  Dreyfus,  sales 
manager  for  premiums  and  pro¬ 
motions  of  Consolidated  Books 
Publishers — elected  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  company. 

*  *  If 

Frank  Hastings,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Light  for  29 
years — named  classified  adver¬ 
tising  director.  William  B. 
Green,  formerly  assistant  CAM 
at  the  Washington  Star — now 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Light.  Mike  Temkin — 
from  outside  sales  to  classified 
sales  manager. 

^f  *  * 

Otto  R.  Seidel,  director  of 
circulation  since  1966 — now  vice¬ 
president/circulation,  Newspa¬ 
per  Agency  Corporation,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Antone  J.  Oettli — 
named  director  of  circulation. 
He  has  worked  for  the  Deseret 
News  since  1936.  Max  C.  Ben¬ 
nett — circulation  manager  of 
the  Deseret  News.  He  joined  the 
staff  in  1950. 

*  *  ♦ 

William  F.  Asbury,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Bremer¬ 
ton  (Wash.)  Stin  and  publisher 
in  the  Office  of  Student  Publica¬ 
tions  at  the  University  of 
Washington  the  past  two  years, 
will  become  editor  of  the  Walla 
Walla  Union-Bulletin  on  Janu¬ 
ary  10.  James  M.  Hutcheson, 
editor  since  1967,  will  be  editor 
of  the  editorial  page. 

*  *  * 

Donald  J.  Sterling  Jr. — 
from  executive  news  editor  to 
editor  of  the  Oregon  Journal  at 
Portland  when  WILLIAM  W. 
Knight,  publisher  for  19  years, 
and  Arden  X.  Pangborn,  editor 
since  1953,  retire. 

♦  *  * 

Richard  F.  Brow'n,  publisher 
of  the  Austin  American-States- 
man,  is  president-elect  of  the 
Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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Stempel  will  head 
OU  journalism  school 

Dr.  Guido  H.  Stempel  III, 
professor  of  journalism  at 
Ohio  University,  has  been 
named  director  of  the  School 
of  Journalism.  His  appointment 
by  Dean  John  R.  Wilhelm  will 
be  effective  July  1. 

Dr.  Stempel  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Ohio  University 
journalism  faculty  since  1965. 
He  taught  journalism  at  Cen¬ 
tral  Michigan  University  for 
eight  years  and  Penn  State 
University  for  two  years  before 
going  to  Ohio. 

Dean  Wilhelm  observed  that 
Dr.  Stempel  is  the  fourth  di¬ 
rector  of  the  school  in  its  50- 
year  history.  The  founding  di¬ 
rector,  George  Starr  Lasher, 
was  followed  by  Dr.  L.  J.  Hor- 
tin  and  then  Dean  Wilhelm  who 
has  held  that  title  in  addition 
to  being  dean  of  the  College  of 
Communication.  Wilhelm  will 
continue  as  dean. 

4:  * 

Richard  C.  Ross — named  UPI 
executive  for  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island  and  Long  Island,  N.Y. 
succeeding  Philip  M.  Keohanp, 
who  resigned.  Ross  is  a  former 
Hartford  Courant  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Orr,  farm  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  being 
honored  by  the  Saddle  &  Sirloin 
Club  with  the  hanging  of  his 
portrait  in  the  “Hall  of  Fame  of 
.Agriculture”  in  the  Stock  Yards 
Inn. 

♦  *  + 

Dick  Briggs  and  Gil  Axell, 
photographer  for  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  News,  re¬ 
signed  to  open  a  commercial 
photography  business. 

*  *  * 

Steve  Chapin — named  adver¬ 
tising  sales  development  man¬ 
ger  for  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times.  Charles  V. 
White  Jr.,  senior  manager,  west 
division.  Larry  McGee,  man¬ 
ager,  east  division.  Clark  Rich¬ 
ardson,  general  advertising 
manager. 

*  *  * 

John  J.  McCasey,  Detroit 
News  merchandising  manager, 
has  been  named  “outstanding 
salesman  of  1971”  by  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Drug  Travelers. 

*  *  « 

Robert  G.  Fordyce,  publisher 
of  the  Canton  (Ill.)  Daily  Led¬ 
ger — elected  president  of  the 
Canton  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Industry. 

*  *  * 

Paul  G.  Hayes,  environment 
reporter  for  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  received  a  jour- 
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nalism  award  from  the  Medical 
Society  of  Milwaukee  County. 

*  *  * 

James  D.  Nowlan,  a  Repub¬ 
lican  Illinois  representative,  and 
associate  editor  and  columnist 
of  the  Star  County  News  at 
Toulon,  has  received  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  Governor  Ogilvie 
for  the  nomination  of  lieutenant 
governor  in  1972.  He  will  be 
Ogilvie’s  running  mate. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Thomas  E.  Boyer  —  named 
composing  room  superintendent 
of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une.  Carl  Wallace,  who  has 
been  both  produtcion  manager 
and  composing  room  superin¬ 
tendent,  will  devote  full  time  to 
production  department  activi¬ 
ties. 

^ 

Robert  Comstock,  formerly 
public  affairs  editor  —  now  a 
news  editor  of  the  Hackensack 
(N.J.)  Recoi-d.  Leon  Zimmer¬ 
man,  formerly  Trenton  bureau 
chief,  replaces  him  with  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  po'litics  editor.  Richard 
Benfield  and  Neil  Lewis— to 
the  Trenton  bureau. 

*  *  * 

Robert  La  Terza  —  from  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing  and  re¬ 
search  for  radio  station  WDVR 
to  research  director  of  the 

Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Jack  Ford,  former  produc¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  Bristol- 
Levittown  (Pa.)  Courier  and 
Burlington  (N.J.)  County 

Times  —  to  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express  as  production  manager. 
*  * 

Judith  D.  Harris — appointed 
public  service  supervisor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  and  has  worked  for  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co.  department  store 
and  as  a  personnel  interviewer 
for  the  New  York  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Service. 

*  *  ♦ 

Thomas  Keane,  sales  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  department  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  since  1968,  has 
been  named  supervisor,  opera¬ 
tions  and  administration,  in 
that  department. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Patricia  Hatchcock,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee  journalism 
graduate  —  appointed  editor  of 
the  Oxford  (Ala.)  Su7i  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Jerry  Rochester,  who  re¬ 
signed. 

4c  * 

Charles  M.  Faulkner,  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  for  the 
Florence  (Ala.)  Times-Tri-Cit- 
ies  Daily  —  appointed  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion  manager. 
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Reporters  consider 
use  of  Census  data 

Joumalists  from  nine  states 
met  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill  this 
week  to  explore  ways  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  1970  Census  in  writing 
stories  about  their  communities. 

The  seminar  on  “Drawing  the 
Community  Profile  from  Cen¬ 
sus  Data”  was  co-sponsored  by 
the  university  and  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Foundation. 

Participating  in  the  program 
were : 

Bob  Ashley,  Raleigh  Times; 

Raleigh  F.  Bryans,  Atlanta 
Journal; 

Philip  A.  Dodson,  Macon 
News ; 

Dick  Holland,  Miami  News; 

W.  E.  Hussman  Jr.,  Palmer 
Newspapers,  Camden,  Ark.; 

Judith  Ann  Johnson,  Annis¬ 
ton  (Ala.)  Star; 

Susan  Kleihauer,  Paragould 
(Ark.)  Daily  Press; 

James  T.  Marchal,  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Gazette; 

Patrick  McCauley,  Huntsville 
(Ala.)  Times; 

Skip  Perez,  Gainesville  (Fla.) 
Sun; 

J.  Newton  Poindexter,  New¬ 
port  News  (Va.)  Times  Herald 
and  Daily  Press; 

Garland  Reeves,  Birmingham 
News; 

Don  Ridings,  Louisville  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal  and  Times; 

Roger  L.  Sovde,  Rock  Hill 
(S.C.)  Evening  Herald; 

Pat  Stith,  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer; 

Bill  Wade,  Charlotte  News 
and  Observer. 

• 

Prokop  joins  Inquirer 

Trudy  Prokop,  a  reporter  for 
Women’s  Wear  Daily  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  17  years,  has  joined 
the  business  news  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Her  beat 
will  include  retail,  wholesale 
and  apparel  executives  and 
union  leaders  in  those  fields. 


•  • 
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Goss  names  Heppes 
for  export  sales 

Don  W.  Heppes  has  been 
named  manager-export  sales 
for  the  Goss  division  of  MGD 
Graphic  Systems,  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Rockwell,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  J.  A.  Riggs  Jr., 
vicepresident-marketing. 

Heppes  will  be  responsible 
for  the  marketing  operation  of 
all  MGD  products  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Far  East. 

He  has  been  with  Goss  since 
1964,  holding  positions  in  the 
engineering  department  and 
product  planning.  Most  re¬ 
cently  Heppes  was  senior  plan¬ 
ning  analyst  for  MGD  head¬ 
quarters. 

• 

Barr  retires  in  May 

Northrop  Corporation,  Los 
Angeles,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  William  A. 
Schoneberger  as  corporate  di¬ 
rector  of  communications. 
Schoneberger,  45,  has  been  with 
General  Electric  in  charge  of 
communications  for  GE’s  Air¬ 
craft  Engine  Group,  Lynn, 
Mass.  He  succeeds  Charles  M. 
Barr,  who  is  retiring  in  May 
after  25  years  with  Northrop. 
Barr  began  as  a  cub  reporter 
on  the  Texarkana  Gazette. 
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Typos 

(Cunthmed  from  ])a!ie  7) 


Another  typo  to  wrench  an  editor’s 
heart  occurred  in  the  Cliri^titin  Sciaicc 
Monitor.  In  a  story  (back  in  19(j5)  about 
torture  tactics  in  Vietnam,  the  reporter 
reportedly  (courtesy  of  his  typesetter) 
made  this  comment:  “Day  after  day  the 
news  afrency  pictui’es  out  of  Vietnam  de¬ 
pict  instances  of  torture  and  rounh  treat¬ 
ment  of  Viet  Con^  prisoners.  There  has 
been  pubic  reaction  in  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.” 

For  that  one,  you  can  jirovide  your  own 
comment ! 

This  one,  from  the  Wti.'ilimgfou  Foxt, 
has  a  Rem-like  quality  in  its  vei'y 
briefness : 

English  Class  at  Y 
A  special  clas  in  English  for 
those  who  do  not  have  full 
comam  dnof  the  language  will 
be  offered  by  the  Central  Y.MC.4. 
Further  information  is  available 
at  the  program  office,  NA  8-82.70. 

Which  iiromiited  me  to  suggest  sending 
the  typesetter  to  the  class.  The  item,  in¬ 
terestingly  enough,  was  printed  above  a 
standing  column  head,  “Today’s  Chuckle” 

Typesetters  are  human  and  as  excitable 
as  the  next  man.  How  else  explain  the  tag 
line  of  this  item,  also  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Po.st: 

Dawn,  who  tiolds  the  world 
times  for  the  100  and  200  meteis, 
said  any  move  to  intro<liice  toji- 
less  swimsuits  in  championship 
sw'imming  would  be  “cold-blood¬ 
ed.” 

now  is  the  timef  ro  alll  gd 

I  need  hardly  add  that  I  await  the 
publication  of  this  article  with  bated 
breath.  If  the  worst  does  happen,  send 
your  comment  to  me  c/o  the  editor.  As  for 
me,  I  will  seize  the  opportunity  and  try 
again  for  E&P  or  the  New  Yorker.  Hope 
springs  infernal.  .  .  . 

• 

Jail  time  extended 

Harry  J.  Karafin,  a  former  Philadel- 
phin  Inquirer  reporter  who  was  con\icted 
of  blackmailing  business  men  and  is  serv¬ 
ing  a  sentence  of  four-to-nine  years  on 
that  charge,  faces  an  additional  two-to- 
seven  year  sentence  for  perjury  at  a  court 
hearing  in  1968.  He  was  found  guilty  on 
the  perjury  count  last  week.  The  Inquirer 
discharged  him  after  his  shakedown  ac¬ 
tivities,  in  relation  to  his  reporting  job, 
were  exposed. 


Oh,  deer  ..the  gala 
edit  quite  a  paper 

The  men  on  the  staff  of  the  newspaper 
at  Roger  Cit.v,  Mich,  left  the  gals  in 
charge  when  they  went  deer  hunting. 
They  returned  tn  find  the  women  had 
turnetl  out  one  of  the  most  talked-about 
issues  in  the  papei‘’s  92-year  history. 

“I’m  not  i-eally  surprised,”  said  Harry 
H.  Whiteley,  the  i)ul)lisher.  His  father 
nought  the  weekly  Presque  Isle  Advance 
in  1912  when  this  city  in  the  northern 
Lower  Peninsula  ceased  to  be  a  lumber 
town  and  btjeame  Michigan’s  biggest  lime¬ 
stone  producer. 

“Tlie  eigljt  wonu-n  on  our  staff  are 
highly  competent,  very  dedicated  newspa- 
jioi-  jieople,”  Whiteley  said. 

The  women’s  issue,  last  Thursday,  had 
an  eye-stopiier  of  a  jiicture  layout  on  page 
one — leg  shots  of  six  members  of  the 
staff. 

The  main  story  kidded  the  six  men  for 
their  smugness  in  thi'  main  .-tory  of  the 
week  before,  when  they  told  the  leader: 

“Let  the  gals  prove  how  good  they  are 
.  .  .  Okay,  gals,  she’s  all  your.-  .  .  .  ^lake 
tlio.'.'e  pages  fit  .  .  .  Don't  get  us  in  a 
lawsuit  ...”  ‘ 

The  women's  issue  led  off  with  the 
headline,  ‘‘.All-Oirl  .Vewspaper  Strikes 
Plow  for  Women’s  Lib,”  and  said: 

“.  .  .  That  magnanimous  move  by  the 
men  of  the  .Advance  staff',  ‘letting’  the 
girls  put  out  this  week’s  paper,  isn’t 
fooling  us  a  bit. 

“We  all  see  the  smugness  between  the 
lines.  They  are  waiting  for  us  to  botch 
things  up.  .Are  they  in  for  a  big,  fat 
surjirise!” 

Editor  for  the  all-giil  issue  was  Mrs. 
Donna  Matuszewski,  who  had  stepped 
down  a  year  ago  as  news  editor  to  become 
a  hou.sewife.  Her  staff  handled  the  wuit- 
ing,  editing,  layout,  advertising  and 
preparation  for  offset  printing. 

All  deadlines  were  met  and  the  finished 
product  was  a  .‘■killfiil,  gentle  kidding  of 
the  men. 

When  Whiteley  returned  from  hunting 
early  to  see  if  he  could  help  as  the  edition 
was  about  to  go  to  press,  his  offer  was 
flatly  turned  down,  he  said. 

“They  told  me  I  couldn’t  see  it  until  it 
came  off  the  pi  ess,”  Whiteley  said. 

He  waited. 

Thei-e  have  hoen  letters  and  calls  from 
delighted  readers  and,  Whitely  repoids, 
“It  seemed  as  if  everyone  in  town  stopped 
us  men  to  compliment  the  issue.” 
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VESTA  AWARD  of  the  American  Meat  Institute 
is  presented  by  L.  B.  Harvard,  left,  of  Sunny- 
lar.d  Packing  Co.,  to  Maiy  An  Foster,  food  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat.  Her  cita¬ 
tion  was  for  use  of  color  on  food  pages  in  news¬ 
papers  with  less  than  50,000  circulation. 


Like  most  male  residents  of  Presque 
County,  all  six  of  the  men  are  avid  deer 
hunters. 

Other  years,  they  .squeezed  in  a  day  or 
two,  then  returned  to  put  out  the  paper. 
This  year  they  were  able  to  spend  an 
entire  work.  Only  Whiteley  bagged  a 
deer. 

Their  jilans  for  next  year? 

“Tliis  worked  so  well,  that  we’re  going 
to  make  it  an  annual  event,”  Whiteley 
said.  “Next  year  the  gals  can  take  over 
again  and  may  their  shots  fall  where  they 
will.” 

{lie printed  front  tin  Detroit  News) 

• 

Industrial  section 
128  pages  tabloid 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  pub¬ 
lished  a  128-page  tabloid  on  December  7, 
the  .second  in  40  days  to  break  the  page 
barrier  as  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
134-year-old  newspaper. 

The  Wisconsin  Industrial  Land  De¬ 
velopment  section  used  the  page  capacity 
of  an  eightunit  Hoe  press  and  all  16 
available  color  positions.  It  consumed  88 
tons  of  newsi)rint.  The  previous  “biggest” 
was  a  120-page  Organization  Woman  ta¬ 
bloid  published  on  October  28. 

The  Development  section,  which  was 
started  in  1968,  had  advertising  content  of 
121,611  lines — 224  display  ads  plus  seven 
composite  pages  of  one  column  by  three 
inch  ads  for  industrial  building  and  office 
space. 


Fire  damages  plant 

Fire  that  started  in  a  paper  storage 
area  caused  damage  estimated  at  $125,000 
to  the  Lompoc  (Calif.)  Record  building  on 
December  2.  Heaviest  damage  was  in  the 
photographic  darkrooms  and  job  printing 
shop.  Although  the  newspaper  presses 
were  operable,  the  Record  was  published 
at  the  Santa  Maria  Tunes  for  several 
days. 
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Kodak 


Processing  news  shots  mechanically  leaves  more 
hands  tree  tor  the  shooting. 


With  a  Kodak 
Versamat  Film 
Processor,  Model  5, 
your  newspaper’s 
photo  department  can 
process  one  or  two 
strands  of  35mm 
Kodak  Tri-X  Pan 
Film  or  Kodak  Plus-X 
Pan  Film  in  less  than  six 
minutes,  dry-to-dry.  Or 
a  single  strand  of  Kodak  120-  or  220- 
size  film  in  equally  fast  time.  So  your 


photographers  spend  less  time  in  the 
darkroom  and  more  time  covering 
the  news!  Prints  can  be  delivered  to 
the  engraver  while  pages  are  being  set 
up,  and  production  people  take  work 
peaks  in  stride. 

The  Versamat  Film  Processor  installs 
without  expensive  plumbing.  In  less 
than  nine  square  feet  and  does  the 
work  of  three  or  four  processing  rooms. 

And  quality  is  uniformly  high- 
day  after  day.  Economical,  too. 
Automatic  replenishment  means  * 


chemicals  are  used  at  optimum 
capacity.  And,  skilled  Kodak  service 
is  available  everywhere.  For  details, 
contact  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14650. 

There’s  also  a  Kodak  mechanized 
way  to  get  quick,  stabilized  black-and- 
white  prints.  Fifteen  seconds  quick. 
Via  the  Kodak  Ektamatic  Processor, 
Model  214,  with  its  companion  papers 
and  chemicals.  For  further 
information,  simply  contact  your 
usual  source  of  Kodak  products. 


The  marketing  team  that  researches,  promotes 
and  sells  THE  ATLANTA  JOURNAL-CONSTITU¬ 
TION  tells  how  they  take  advantage  of  Standard 
Rate’s  distinctive  service  by  applying  their  realistic 
philosophy  of  selling  by  helping  people  buy. 

Rood:  “I  have  always  been  impressed  by 
standard  Rate’s  monthly  organization  of 
the  standard  elements  of  market  and  media 
information  that  everyone  needs  when  they 
set  out  to  assign  budget  money  to  markets 
and  to  compare  the  available  media.  There 
it  is  for  all  to  use.  No  matter  who  the 
agency  or  advertiser  executive  is,  whether  his  organization 
is  large  or  small,  they  all  have  access  to  the  same 
essential  elements  they  need  for  comparison  — the  same 
standard  input  of  market  and  media  information. 

“And  they  all  need  it;  the  marketing  sophisticate  in  a 
big-city  agency  or  the  one-man  shop  in  a  small  city.  They 
all  need  the  same  information  and  they  all  have  the  same 
convenient  access  to  the  information.” 

LaHatte:  “Once  they  have  used  the  basic 
market  data  to  decide  where  they’re  going 
to  spend  the  money  and  how  much  of  the 
money  will  be  spent  in  each  market,  then 
they  want  to  know  how  much  of  the  market 
can  be  delivered  by  THE  ATLANTA  JOURNAL-CONSTITU¬ 
TION.  And  we  tcH  them.  Thfs  completes  the  equation.” 

Stanford:  “One  important  thing  that  Ferg 
does  is  to  make  sure  our  research  tech¬ 
niques  and  our  presentations  of  research 
findings  conform  to  the  evaluative  criteria 
buyers  use  today.  For  example,  in  research¬ 
ing  readership  the  answers  to  the  broad 
question  ‘Who  reads  you?’,  has  given  way  to 
the  more  specific  and  current  query,  ‘Who 
read  you  yesterday?’  or  ‘Who  read  you  last 

M 

Rood:  “We  are  giving  them  answers  to  their 
marketing  problems  —  their  problems  of 
communicating  effectively  with  desired  seg- 

ments  in  important  markets.  We’re  selling 
by  helping  them  buy.” 

Stanford:  “In  my  calls  on  advertisers  and 
agencies  I  find  that  they  are  aware  of  what 
we  are  doing  to  try  to  help  them  make  these 
decisions.” 

LaHatte:  “Well  SRDS  is  a  service  book,  so 
how  can  it  do  us  anything  but  good  if  we 
provide  additional  service  information?” 

Rood:  “Let’s  not  overlook  what  we  are  doing 
in  Standard  Rate’s  ‘Newspaper  Circulation 
Analysis’  edition.  I  think  it  is  a  medium’s 

job  to  accommodate  its  data  to  the  criteria 
of  the  advertiser  and  the  market  definitions 
of  the  advertiser.  Probably  no  two  adver¬ 
tisers  have  exactly  the  same  distribution 
pattern.  Some  will  want  our  metro  area  cov¬ 
erage  story,  but  others  will  be  helped  much 
more  by  our  information  in  the  ADI  pages 
of  NCA.  There  we  show  a  coverage  map  illustrating  both 
the  metro  and  the  ADI  county  coverage.” 

LaHatte:  “In  this  map  we  also  show  our  re¬ 
tail  trading  zone  which  goes  out  in  concen¬ 
tric  circles.  Then  we  chart  our  coverage  of 
the  Atlanta  ADI.  Here  too,  we  come  off 
smelling  like  a  rose  — or  should  I  say  a 
magnolia?” 


Wle’ue  gpt  to  V , . 
be  there  " 
atthebuyn^ 
conuenience. . 


L.  to  R.:  Patricia  LaHatte,  Promotion  Manager,  THE  ATLANTA  JOUR¬ 
NAL-CONSTITUTION,  Jame$  Stanford,  Asst.  Adv.  Oirector  &  Manager 
Gen.  Adv.,  and  Ferguson  Rood,  Oirector  of  Research  &  Marketing 


Stanford:  “The  strength  here  is  that  some¬ 
one  else  has  defined  the  market  and  we 
show  our  coverage  of  the  market  they  de¬ 
fine.  Some  media  will  show  a  map  of  their 
coverage  and  then  try  to  make  out  that  this 
area  is  the  market,  whether  it  fits  a  stand¬ 
ard  definition  or  not.  We  don’t  have  to  do 
this. 

“I  believe  that  Standard  Rate  provides  an  excellent 
environment  for  the  presentation  of  our  market  growth  and 
market  coverage  story.  Because  of  the  buyers’  reliance  on 
Standard  Rate  for  factual  information,  I  feel  that  some  of 
the  believability  rubs  off  on  us. 


“Add  to  this  the  fact  that  we  are  giving  agency  people 
and  advertisers  useful  information  at  the  time  they  are 
making  decisions  and  it  seems  quite  obvious  that  our 
promotion  in  Standard  Rate  gains  two  big  advantages  that 
are  unique  to  a  respected  reference  source  like  SRDS.” 


Rood:  “To  me,  putting  a  message  in  Stand¬ 
ard  Rate  is  like  snapping  a  light  switch. 
There  it  is,  everywhere  it  is  wanted.  We 
know  that  media  buyers  all  over  will  see 
the  light  and  be  exposed  to  our  message 
everytime  they  turn  to  our  market.” 


LaHatte:  “We  never  know  who’s  going  to 
have  need  for  the  information  in  that  ad  in 
Standard  Rate  and  we  surely  want  him  to 
have  it  when  he  needs  it.  We’ve  got  to  be 
there  at  the  buyer’s  convenience  and  we 
never  know  when  that’s  going  to  be.” 


In  m  you  are  there 


selling  by  helping  people  buy 


5201  Old  Orchard  Road,  Skokie,  III.  60076 


Framers  of  code  for  Montana 
asked  to  submit  to  press  gag 


By  Alan  T.  Campbell 

A  remark  that  delegates  to  Montana’s 
ConstitMtional  Convention  should  have 
their  public  statements  “screened”  by  a 
public  information  committee  has  prompt¬ 
ed  almost  unanimous  alarm  among  news¬ 
paper  editors  in  the  state. 

The  idea  was  proposed  hy  Convention 
president  Leo  Graybill  Jr.,  a  Great  Falls 
attorney.  At  the  convention  which  opens 
January  17,  the  100  elected  delegates  will 
draw  up  a  new  or  levised  state  constitu¬ 
tion  to  replace  its  90-year-old  existing 
document.  The  new  constitution  will  be 
submitted  to  voters  after  the  convention 
session. 

Graybill  made  his  suggestion  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  public  infoimation  committee, 
one  of  several  sub-groups  set  up  to 
prepare  and  organize  for  the  actual  con¬ 
vention.  He  said  in  an  interview  that  he 
now  realizes  “screen”  was  an  unfortunate 
word  to  describe  his  plan,  hut  he  reiterat¬ 
ed  his  idea  for  some  sort  of  “check”  on 
delegates’  statements  made  outside  the 
convention. 

The  president  said  his  idea  was  for 
delegates  to  voluntarily  submit  copies  of 
statements  made  to  repoi’ters  for  “file  and 
reference”  to  a  central  committe. 

With  such  a  system,  he  said,  “we  could 
check  to  see  that  rumors  don’t  get  out  of 
hand.” 

Idea  is  ‘insulting’ 

Bert  Gaskill,  editor  of  the  (Butte)  Mon¬ 
tana  Standard,  says  the  step  is  unneces¬ 
sary  and  insulting  to  delegates. 

“If  he  (Graybill)  wants  his  statements 
screened,  okay,”  Gaskill  said.  “But  don’t 
put  this  monkey  on  the  back  of  any  other 
adult  who  wishes  to  speak  his  or  her 
mind.” 

Gaskill  explained  that  Montana  has  an 
open-meeting  law  which  \permits  in¬ 
camera  meetings  of  governmmt  bodies  for 
only  three  reasons:  Personnel  discussion, 
land  purchase  or  security.  “I  cannot  see 
where  the  convention  will  be  concerned 
with  any  of  these,”  commented  the  Butte 
news  executive. 

“Graybill  says  the  thing  would  be 
‘voluntary’  but  it  smacks  of  censorship,  no 


matter  how  voluntary.  There  is  no  need 
for  that  here.” 

Edward  Coyle,  editor  of  the  (Missoula) 
Daily  Missoulian,  sees  the  move  as  alarm¬ 
ing  as  a  trend  hut  not  a  serious  threat  to 
fi  eedom  of  infonnation. 

“The  people  won’t  stand  for  it — not  just 
the  press  but  everybody,”  Coyle  declared. 
His  own  inquiries  show  little  sympathy 
for  the  suggestion  among  delegates  from 
his  own  district,  and  he  predicts  the  plan 
will  “never  come  about.” 

Coyle  said  the  plan  could  not  be  practi¬ 
cally  applied,  iii  any  case:  “The  news 
media  would  simply  continue  to  use  their 
own  judgment  in  reporting  from  I'eliable, 
reasonable  and  responsible  sources.” 

Called  ‘irresponsible’ 

Billings  Gazette  editor  Duane  W.  Bowl¬ 
er  compared  Graybill’s  idea  to  forcing 
members  of  Congress  to  clear  public 
.statements  thraugh  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  or  president  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
“The  idea  is  completely  illogical,”  Bowler 
said.  “Members  would  never  agree  to  it. 

“I  can  see  Graybill’s  concern  for  a  good 
image  of  the  convention.  But  that  image 
will  be  refiected  by  how  well  delegates 
conduct  thmselves  in  handling  public 
bu.siness.” 

The  Billings  editor  said  it  was  likely 
some  delegates  would  make  irresponsible 
statements  “but  the  public  is  usually  in¬ 
telligent  enough  to  recognize  pure  de¬ 
magoguery  for  what  it  is.”  Bowler  said  he 
understood  the  philosophy  behind  the  plan 
would  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  irre¬ 
sponsible  statements  to  the  press,  “but 
what  may  be  irresponsible  in  the  mind  of 
one  person  may  not  be  in  the  mind  of 
another,”  and  no  committee  should  decide 
that. 

“Graybill’s  action  is  itself  irresponsi¬ 
ble.” 

The  press  cannot  detei-mine  the  image 
of  the  convention,”  said  George  Reming¬ 
ton,  editor  of  the  Helena  Independent- 
Record. 

The  capital  city  editor  pointed  out  that 
Montana  newspapers  had  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  campaign  for  a  revised 


constitution,  and  were  generally  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  convention  aims. 

“We  want  the  convention  to  succeed,” 
he  said.  “But  we  would  be  less  than  hon¬ 
est  with  our  readers  if  we  painted  a  false 
image.  Even  if  delegates  voluntarily  sub¬ 
mit  their  statements  to  a  committee  AF¬ 
TER  they  are  made  to  the  press,  this 
amounts  to  coercion  of  the  delegates,  how¬ 
ever  subtle.” 

'n  an  editorial  published  shortly  after 
Graybill’s  plan  was  made  public,  the  Inde¬ 
pendent-Record  said  the  convention  pres¬ 
ident  had  a  “pathetic  misunderstanding” 
of  public  reaction. 

“Graybill  denies  it  is  a  gag,  but  it  looks 
like  a  gag  to  the  delegates — and  more 
important  it  will  look  like  a  gag  to  the 
public.  Graybill  lacks  understanding  of  the 
role  of  the  press  in  a  free  society.” 

Foot  in  his  mouth 

William  I).  James,  executive  editor  of 
the  Great  Falls  Tribune,  described  Gray¬ 
bill  as  “a  competent  guy — but  he  put  his 
foot  in  his  mouth.” 

James  said  the  convention  president 
was  poorly  advised  in  his  suggestion,  and 
underestimated  the  reaction  of  editors  and 
the  general  public.  The  Great  Falls  editor 
said  like  other  professional  newsmen  he 
hoped  the  convention  would  work  toward 
more,  not  less  freedom  of  infonnation. 

Paul  Husted,  editor  of  the  Miles  City 
Star,  described  the  central-committee  plan 
as  “ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it.” 

Husted,  who  is  also  president  of  the 
Montana  Press  Association,  said  the  asso¬ 
ciation  plans  no  action  as  a  group,  but 
individual  members  would  probably  con¬ 
tinue  to  fight  “any  suggestion  of  this  sort 
of  thing.” 

The  association  represents  the  state’s  11 
dailies  and  scores  of  weeklies.  It  main¬ 
tains  an  office  in  the  state  capital. 

Husted  warned  that  the  public  was  al¬ 
ready  skeptical  of  some  aspects  of  the 
convention  “and  now  it  looks  like  a  few 
people  want  to  control  the  information  put 
out.”  He  said  the  idea  was  unworkable 
and  would  probably  be  rejected  by  the 
delegates,  but  the  press  had  a  duty  to 
“watch  out  for  this  sort  of  thing.” 

• 

Science  writers  named 
for  $1,000  awards 

Sandra  Blakeslee,  a  New  York  Times 
reporter,  and  four  reporters  for  the  Sun 
Newspapers  of  Omaha  are  winners  in  the 
newspaper  category  of  the  1971  writing 
competition  sponsored  by  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  the  Westinghouse  Corp. 

Prizes  of  $1,000  each  in  the  two  divi¬ 
sions  for  newspaper  writing  will  be 
presented.  Miss  Blakeslee  was  cited  for  an 
article  on  the  San  Andreas  Fault  that 
appeared  in  the  Times  of  April  28,  1971. 

Wess  Iverson,  Lisa  Lewis,  Mick  Rood 
and  Paul  Williams  wrote  the  Sun  papers’ 
series  on  Omaha  and  its  environment. 

The  magazine  writing  award  goes  to 
John  Barbour  of  the  Associated  Press  for 
an  article,  “Probing  the  Pawnee 
Grassland,”  in  Science  Year  for  Sep¬ 
tember  17. 
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Gridiron’s  party  opened  to  women 


Publicly-owned 
business  weekly 
aims  at  100,000 

California  Business,  founded  six  years 
ago  as  a  semi-monthly  and  now  a  weekly 
tabloid  newspaper  with  32,000  sub¬ 
scribers,  has  set  a  goal  of  100,000  sub¬ 
scribers  in  its  first  organized  circulation 
campaign  next  year. 

Present  figures  indicate  that  82  percent 
of  the  readers  are  in  the  West  and  anoth¬ 
er  10  percent  are  in  New  York  City,  with 
the  rest  scattered  through  the  country  and 
overseas.  The  paper  has  concentrated  its 
coverage  on  business  and  financial  affairs 
in  13  westei-n  states  since  its  founding  by 
Paul  Keil  on  December  7,  1965  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Keil,  who  began  the  publication  with 
one  other  part-time  employe,  recalls  his 
first  issue  had  500  lines  of  advertising,  12 
pages  and  was  distributed  by  hand  to  Los 
Angeles  area  stockbrokers.  This  month 
the  birthday  issue  carried  6,000  lines  of 
paid  advertising  in  32  pages. 

“I  think  California  Business  is  a  trend 
in  publishing  in  the  U.S.,”  said  Keil. 

He  believes  the  major  financial  news 
publications  are  doing  a  good  job  of  cover¬ 
ing  the  nation,  but  they  are  leaving  the 
regions  uncovered. 

Keil  has  a  staff  of  six  full-time  repor¬ 
ters  and  several  contributors. 

Art  Garcia,  executive  news  editor, 
formerly  worked  for  Dow- Jones  Company. 
John  Gage,  a  former  editor  of  a  Peace 
Corps  newspaper  in  the  Pacific,  is  associ¬ 
ate  news  editor,  and  Tom  Shess,  an  ex¬ 
reporter  for  the  Hollywood  Citizen-News, 
handles  the  real  estate  news. 

Keil  is  a  former  newspaper  editor  and 
publisher.  He  owned  the  Somerset  (N.J.) 
Star  at  one  time. 

California  Business  became  a  publicly- 
owned  corporation  in  1970  and  is  now 
traded  over-the-counter  under  the  name 
California  Business  Communications. 

“Going  public  helps  us  to  maintain  a 
good  staff  through  stock  options  as  well  as 
make  acquisitions  through  stock,”  Keil 
said. 

The  business  end  of  the  newspaper  is 
headed  by  Eugene  Kurchak,  chairman  of 
the  corporation.  He  has  an  advertising 
staff  of  three  persons. 

• 

Local  news  is  re-run 
in  free  weekly  paper 

The  Ann,  Arbor  (Mich.)  News  began 
distribution  in  December  of  the 
Washtenaw  Review,  published  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  News,  and  reaching  more 
than  24,800  homes  in  eastern  Washtenaw 
County. 

The  Review  is  delivered  free  and  con¬ 
tains  news  of  the  area  and  advertising 
from  a  shopping  center  in  the  county. 
News  and  editorial  content  of  the  Review 
has  already  appeared  in  the  Ann  Arbor 
News. 


The  Gi-idiron  Club,  an  organization  of 
Washington  new'smen,  will  invite  some 
“prominent  women”  to  its  annual  spring 
dinners. 

The  club,  founded  in  1885,  has  50  active 
members.  With  a  single  exception  in  its 
86-year  history,  the  club  has  followed  a 
policy  of  inviting  only  men  to  the  annual 
dinners,  generally  attended  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  other  government  officials  and 
many  otherwise  prominent  in  public  life. 
Some  of  the  guests  are  lampooned  in  mu¬ 
sical  skits. 

Shortly  after  World  War  I,  Miss 
Jeanette  Rankin,  the  first  woman  member 
of  Congress,  and  the  only  member  to  vote 
against  U.S.  entry  into  the  war,  was  in¬ 


vited  to  one  of  the  dinners  and  did  attend. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
some  picketing  of  the  dinners  by  protes¬ 
ters,  women  and  men  alike  against  the 
club  policy  of  inviting  only  male  guests. 
Alan  L.  Otten  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
Washingrton  Bureau  was  the  principal 
sponsor  of  the  resolution  which  changes 
that  policy.  It  was  adopted  by  a  24-17 
vote. 

The  club  elected  Edgar  A.  Poe  of  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  as  its  new 
president. 

Frank  Connier,  Associated  Press  White 
House  correspondent,  was  elected  to  active 
membership  in  the  club. 


tiNISS  of  new 

renidf  ef  ficiciiCY  for 

DETROIT  NEWS 
FORT  LAUDERDALE  NEWS 
FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 
FRESNO  BEE 
HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
OTTAWA  JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
ROCHESTER  (MINN.)  POST-BULLETIN 
SYDNEY  (AUSTRALIA)  MORNING  HERALD 
SYRACUSE  HERALD  AND  POST-STANDARD 
TORONTO  STAR 

VICTORIA  (B.C.)  COLONIST-TIMES 
WICHITA  EAGLE  AND  BEACON 


Who  says  letterpress  is  on  a  diet? 
Call  the  man  from  Nolan-Jampol. 


NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC. 

Rome,  New  York  13440 
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Deaths 

Robert  B.  Hanron,  r)4,  chief 
of  the  State  Capitol  Bureau, 
lioston  Evening  (ilobe;  Decem¬ 
ber  6. 

*  «  * 

Charles  T.  Hallinan,  91,  fi¬ 
nancial  editor  of  the  United 
Press  in  London  for  three  de¬ 
cades  until  he  retired  in  1958; 
December  2. 

4:  *  ♦ 

Kenneth  W.  Gookins,  51, 
outdoors  writer  and  sports  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Zaneaville  (O.) 
Times  Recorder ;  December  7. 

♦  ♦  « 

Robert  J.  Izant,  former  movie 
and  drama  critic  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  before  he  be¬ 
came  a  banker;  Deceml)er  8. 

*  *  * 

Edward  J.  Hhssie,  54,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  reporter  since 
1954;  previously  with  the  Unwn- 
toivn  (Pa.)  Herald  and  the 
United  Press;  December  5. 

♦  *  * 

George  M.  Clendenin.  88, 
former  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Illinois  State  Journal  of 
Sprinpfield;  December  6. 

*  *  * 

James  F.  O’Connor,  fi9.  vice- 
president  and  business  manager 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette; 
former  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Buffalo  Times 
and  Sew  York  World-Telegram; 
Decemlx-r  11. 

«  4:  * 

Edward  F.  Cox,  45,  former 
editor  of  the  Bath  (Me.)  Daily 
Times,  associate  editor  of  the 
Xational  T’nderirriter,  general 
manager  of  the  Pine  Tree  Trac¬ 
tors  of  .Augusta;  December  9. 

*  *  * 


Sun  and  public  relations  con¬ 
sultant;  December  6. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Joseph  L.  CorcuLiN,  82, 

sports  columnist  for  the  irf.<!co>;- 
sin  State  Journal,  Madison,  for 
47  years;  December  9. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Vir  Blackledge,  71,  retired 
(1970)  business  manager  and 

publisher  of  the  Scottsbluff 
(Nebr.)  Star-Herald ;  former 
mayor  of  Scottsbluff ;  December 
7. 

4e  *  4t 

Eva  Hollis,  93,  book  and  art 
editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
from  1924  to  1948;  previously 
secretary  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager;  November  29. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Israel,  90,  a  sports 
editor  and  city  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  prior  to 
1946;  December  3. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Francis  A.  Fink,  64.  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Our  Sunday 
Visitor  Inc.,  publisher  of  Cath¬ 
olic  church  newspapers  at  Hunt¬ 
ington,  Ind. ;  December  4. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Frank  C.  Porter,  53,  busi¬ 
ness  and  labor  reporter  for  the 
Washington  Post;  December  8. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  V.  Shaw,  74,  former 
San  Francisco  Bulletin  reporter 
and  editor  of  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Oakland  Post-Enquirer; 
screen  writer  in  recent  years; 
recently. 

♦  ♦  * 

Calvin  B.  Manon,  who  re¬ 
tired  last  January  after  41 
years  as  an  Associated  Press 
newsman  in  Kansas  City;  De¬ 
cember  5. 

*  *  * 


Walter  Davenport.  82,  first  (Russ)  Wheatley, 

managing  editor  of  Libertu  mag-  sports  reporter  for  the  Ca- 
azine;  editor  of  ro//icr’.s  ireeW?/,  radian  Press  for  many  years 
then  its  political  reporter;  orig-  after  a  brief  career  as  a  teleg- 
inallv  a  renorter  for  the  Phila-  rapher;  December  6. 
delphia  Public  Ledger  and  New  *  ♦  ♦ 

York  Sun;  December  9.  Thurman  L.  Johns,  45,  a 

*  *  *  police  reporter  for  the  Phoenix 

Virgil  Wyatt,  72,  city  editor  (Ariz.)  Gazette  for  20  years; 
of  the  old  San  Diego  (Calif.)  December  4. 


on-line 


By  Craig  Tonikinsoti 


SAM  BLUM  IS  ON  THE  MOVE  AGAIN.  This  time  he’s  go¬ 
ing  home.  Because  that’s  where  he’s  launching  his  own  pri¬ 
vate  graphic  arts  consulting  firm.  Sam,  who  was  for  many 
years  manager  for  manufacturing  and  marketing  at  Mer- 
genthaler,  then  marketing  manager  at  Photon,  then  manager 
of  business  planning  at  MGD  (Graphic  Systems,  after  eight 
months  with  MGD  resigned  three  weeks  ago.  “I  need  some 
action”  was  how  he  put  it  when  asked  why  he  was  setting 
out  on  his  own.  He  was  hired  by  MGD  to  get  a  new  pre¬ 
press  project  off  the  ground  and  that’s  been  accomplished. 
Sam  never  bothered  to  move  from  his  Wilmington,  Mass., 
home  to  MGD’s  home  city  of  Chicago.  MGD,  he  said,  “will 
probably  be  one  of  my  clients  but  I  have  others  too.” 

4e  4(  4( 

TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER  from  North  American  Rock¬ 
well  to  MGD  is  contributing  to  development  of  automated 
phototypesetting  at  MGD.  NAR’s  Autonetics  division  is  work¬ 
ing  with  MGD  in  this  area. 

4e  4t  4c 

IT’S  UP  AND  RUNNING  is  the  news  from  New  Orleans 
where  on-line  reported  several  columns  ago  that  the  newly 
installed  Varityper  707  with  4k  logic  was  having  a  lot  of 
down-time.  A  flash  from  Varityper  indicated  there  is  the 
possibility  that  the  wiring  at  Louisiana  State  University’s 
department  of  printing  services  where  the  unit  had  been  in¬ 
stalled,  could  have  been  causing  the  machine  to  lose  its  mem¬ 
ory.  We  were  corrected  too  on  saying  that  the  744  is  a  707 
with  4k  of  logic.  The  707  is  a  unit  with  2k  logic,  two  type 
fonts  and  two  sizes  resident  and  runs  at  40  lines  per  minute. 
On  the  other  hand  the  744  has  4k  logic,  four  fonts,  four  sizes 
in  residence  and  a  speed  of  50  1pm. 

4c  4c  4c 

DOW  JONES  &  CO.,  publisher  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  National  Observer,  is  putting  $3  million  into  a  new 
plant  in  Chicopee,  Mass.  It  will  have  90,000  square  feet  of 
space  and  will  be  located  near  DJ’s  existing  plant. 

*  *  « 

THE  SWEDES,  never  ones  to  do  things  in  a  conventional 
manner,  apparently  buy  their  newsprint  on  the  basis  of 
length  rather  than  weight.  Jurgen  Kopp,  of  Stockholm’s 
half  million  circulation,  Dagens  Nyheter,  writing  in  News¬ 
paper  Techniques,  the  monthly  publication  of  the  INCA- 
FIEJ  Research  Association,  said  “We  consider  this  way  of 
buying  newsprint  superior  to  purchasing  by  weight  as  is  the 
case  in  most  other  countries.  It  is  very  clear  to  us  that  what 
we  really  want  to  know  is  how  much  we  have  to  pay  for  the 
newsprint  in  each  newspaper,  regardless  of  basis  weight. 
We  think  that  buying  newsprint  by  weight  is  rather  risky 
as  we  regard  overw'eight  only  as  an  extra  cost  which  is 
quite  considerable  even  if  overweight  is  as  low  as  1%  .  .  .” 


Okay,  YOU  EDITORS:  IF  YOU  WANT  THE  YOU  NO...  and  their  parents... 


Call  or  writ*  NOW:  WINDY  CITY  FEATURES  333  N.  Mlehlqa*  Av*. 
Chieaeo,  III.  iOMI— (AC  312)  332-3540  Move  with  MID-AMERICA 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Is  a  Ms.  as  Good  as  a  Mile.? 

It  is  only  three  and  one-half  years  ago  that  I  wrote 
that  Miss  is  probably  used  with  the  names  of  women,  even 
if  they  are  married,  when  they  are  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  careers,  and  whether  or  not,  as  is  often 
true  of  showbiz  personalities,  they  have  professional 
names  that  differ  from  their  legal  ones. 

Responding  to  this,  Robert  A.  Cataldo  of  the  Stars  & 
Stripes  wrote  me  that  my  comment  brought  to  mind  a 
headline  that  never  failed  to  make  him  chuckle:  “Miss 
Parker  Named/Mother  of  the  Year.”  The  reference  was 
to  Eleanor  Parker,  the  movie  star.  “To  be  sure,”  Mr. 
Cataldo  said,  “the  use  of  Miss  here  meets  your  terms — 
but  in  this  context?  Pm  sure  you  will  agree  that  it  is 
fatuous  here.” 

I  did  agree  at  the  time,  but  what  with  women’s  lib,  the 
acceptance  of  the  practice  of  adoption  of  children  by  un¬ 
married  women,  and  frank  acknowledgement  of  illegiti¬ 
mate  births,  especially  to  the  famous,  a  headline  like 
this  no  longer  seems  likely  to  take  anyone  aback.  Times 
seem  to  be  changing  faster  than  ever. 

*  *  * 

Comes  now  the  designation  Ms.,  as  advocated  by  wom¬ 
en’s  lib  spokesmen  and  intended  to  conceal  a  woman’s 
marital  status.  The  argument  runs  that  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  indicate  whether  a  woman  is  married  than 
there  is  to  give  the  same  information  about  a  man.  And 
Mr.,  of  course,  is  simply  an  honorific  that  is  noncommital 
on  this  point. 

The  News-Chronicle  of  Thousand  Oaks,  Calif.,  tried 
out  Ms.  for  a  month  last  spring,  but  then,  encountering 
objections  to  it,  ran  a  poll  on  the  subject  among  presi¬ 
dents  and  press  representatives  of  women’s  organizations 
in  its  circulation  area.  Ms.  was  rejected;  sixty  per  cent  of 
the  respondents  preferred  the  traditional  style,  calling 
for  Miss,  Mrs.  Thirty-five  per  cent  voted  for  Ms.,  and 
five  per  cent  had  no  preference. 

.  *  . 

The  Daily  Trojan  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  immediately  adopted  Ms.  last  fall  upon  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  a  w’oman  editor,  Cathy  Meyer.  The  only  notice¬ 
able  effect  was  a  certain  amount  of  grumbling  among 
male  senior  editors,  and  a  certain  smugness  among  their 
female  colleagues.  It  is  easily  predictable  that  Ms.  will 
go  out  the  window  with  the  next  male  editor,  however. 
This  may  merely  be  an  example  of  the  much-complained- 
of  male  chauvinism.  On  the  other  hand,  most  women  who 
figure  in  the  news  on  a  college  campus  are  bound  to  be 
Misses  anyway,  so  not  much  is  being  accomplished  by  Ms. 
*  .  . 

For  papers  contemplating  adoption  of  Ms.,  there  are 
some  booby  traps  to  be  avoided.  Marvin  Sosna,  editor 
of  the  News-Chronicle,  decided  when  the  change  to  Ms. 
was  made  that  the  formal  Mrs.  John  Smith  would  be  sup¬ 
planted  by  Jane  Smith.  (For  some  years,  incidentally, 
the  form  Mrs.  Jane  Smith,  though  formerly  consider^ 
incorrect,  has  been  gaining  ground  generally  for  various 
reasons.) 

There  is  no  more  point  in  using  Ms.  on  first  mention 
of  a  name  than  there  is  in  using  Mr.;  this  is  excessively 
ceremonious.  And  Mr.  and  Ms.  John  Smith  is  obviously 
ludicrous;  Mrs.  must  be  preserved  in  this  context.  If  the 
husband’s  name  is  used,  in  the  strictly  formal  style,  Mrs. 
must  be  retained;  Ms.  John  Smith  defeats  the  purpose  of 
the  new  designation. 
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KFS  serializes 
King  biography 
by  Jim  Bishop 

King  Features  Syndicate  an¬ 
nounced  its  plans  to  serialize 
Jim  Bishop’s  latest  best-selling 
book,  “The  Days  of  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther  King.”  This  will  be  the 
first  in  a  new  series  of  “KFS 
Reader  Specials.” 

The  initial  release,  running 
2,500  words,  is  scheduled  for 
January  15,  King’s  birthday. 
The  following  nine  install¬ 
ments  will  each  run  1,000 
words.  Illustrations  will  accom¬ 
pany  the  text. 

Four  years  of  research 

The  biography  of  the  black 
leader  required  four  years  to 
be  researched  and  written.  In¬ 
dicative  of  the  enormity  of  the 
undertaking.  Bishop  admits 
that  he  amassed  more  than  1.25 
million  words  of  notes  during 
the  course  of  his  investigation 
and  personal  interviews  with 
King’s  supporters  and  detract¬ 
ors.  The  resulting  book  gives 
the  unvarnished  story  of  the 
life  and  death  of  the  assassi¬ 
nated  civil  rights  leader. 

Bishop  is  a  King  Features 
columnist.  His  “Jim  Bishop: 
Reporter”  is  syndicated  three 
times  a  week  to  nearly  200 
newspapers  throughout  the 
world.  “The  Days  Of  Martin 
Luther  King”  is  published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New 
York. 


Roger  Wilkins  to  write 
for  Washington  Post 

Roger  W.  Wilkins,  who  was 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
in  the  Johnson  administration, 
and  recently  an  executive  of  the 
Ford  Foundation,  will  join  the 
editorial  page  staff  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  early  next  year. 
Philip  Geylin,  editorial  page 
editor,  said  Wilkins  will  write 
editorials  and  be  a  regular  con¬ 
tributor  of  signed  articles  to  the 
editorial  page  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post-Los  Angeles  Times 
news  service. 

Wilkins  is  a  nephew  of  Roy 
Wilkins,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  In  1966 
he  became  director  of  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department’s  Community 
Relations  Service.  In  1969  he 
was  appointed  program  director 
of  social  development  at  the 
Ford  Foundation. 
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Restraints  on  press  seen 
in  proposed  Canadian  law 


The  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  speaking  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  members,  has  opened  fire  on 
provisions  of  a  proposed  Competition  Act 
that  would  destroy  traditional  pricing 
practices  and  interfere  with  freedom  of 
the  press  in  other  respects. 

The  association’s  brief,  filed  with  the 
Consumer  and  Corporate  Affaii’s  Minis¬ 
ter,  objects  to  the  proposal  to  create  a 
tribunal  that  would  have  powers  to  pro¬ 
hibit  or  dissolve  mergers. 

At  tbe  moment  there  is  a  strong  agita¬ 
tion  for  government  action  to  restrain 
fui-ther  acquisitions  hy  groups  in  the 
fields  of  mass  media.  Senator  Keith 
Davey,  who  chaired  the  special  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Mass  Media,  is  an 
ardent  advocate  of  regulations  to  control 
the  growth  of  newspaper  chains. 

A  year  ago,  the  Davey  report  noted  that 
60  percent  of  the  Canadian  dailies  were 
members  of  a  few  large  groups.  The 
figure  has  risen  to  66  per  cent  with  the 
recent  Thomson  purchases  in  Cape  Breton 
and  Belleville  and  Southam’s  moves  into 
Windsor  and  Brantford. 

Control  of  press  acquisition,  the  CDNA 
brief  asserts,  would  constitute  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  interference  with  freedom  of  the 
press. 

‘Suggested  price’ 

Other  sections  of  the  Competition  Act 
as  now  drafted  would,  for  example,  make 
it  an  offense  to  publish  the  price  of  a 
newspaper  on  the  paper’s  masthead  be¬ 
cause  that  would  be  deemed  to  be  an 
attempt  to  influence  upward  the  selling 
price,  unless  it  is  made  clear  that  the 
price  was  a  suggested  one  and  that  the 
commodity  may  be  sold  for  less. 

CDNA’s  brief  opposed  this  provision, 
saying: 

“It  would  appear  that  the  effect  of  this 
prohibition  would  be  to  make  it  an  offence 
for  a  newspaper  publisher  to  print  a  price 
on  his  paper  unless  he  added  other  words 
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for  example,  the  words  ‘10  cents  or  less,’ 
or  ‘not  more  than  10  cents.’ 

“Newspapers  from  time  immemorial 
have  been  placing  the  price  on  their  pa¬ 
pers  and  the  practice  has  achieved  public 
acceptance  and  recognition. 

“A  newspaper  is  something  which  sells 
very  promptly  after  delivery  to  the  re¬ 
tailer,  and  it  is  submitted  that  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  and  unreasonable  to  require 
newspapere  to  depart  from  the  long- 
established  practice  of  placing  a  simple, 
small  price  on  the  published  newspaper.” 

The  brief  has  several  points  of  criticism 
on  the  section  of  the  proposed  act  pertain¬ 
ing  to  misleading  advertising. 

Under  this  heading.  Section  20,  Subsec¬ 
tion  (4),  provides  that  legislation  would 
not  apply  to  publishers  who  establish  the 
name  and  address  of  an  advertiser,  and 
who  accept  an  advertisement  in  good  faith 
“for  publication  in  the  ordinaiy  course  of 
.  .  .  business.” 

The  association  says  that  after  the 
word  advertiser  should  be  added  “or  the 
person  or  corporation  who  placed  the  ad¬ 
vertisement.” 

This  is  because  many  advertisements 
are  submitted  by  persons  or  corporations 
other  than  the  actual  advertiser. 

Testimonial  ads 

On  Section  21,  dealing  with  representa¬ 
tions  as  to  tests  and  testimonials,  the 
brief  states:  “A  newspaper  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  verify  that  tests  or  testimo¬ 
nials  referred  to  in  an  advertisement  have 
been  approved  .  .  .”  Provisions  in  Section 
20  (4)  should  apply  in  Section  21. 

Similarly,  in  sections  dealing  with  pyr¬ 
amid  and  referral  selling,  “a  newspaper 
publishing  an  advertisement  is  not  in  a 
position  to  know  whether  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  in  fact,  violates  these  sections  and 
it  is  submitted  that  the  provision  con¬ 
tained  in  Section  20  (4)  should  be  extend¬ 
ed  .  .  .” 

On  bait  and  switch  selling,  the  brief 
says  it  is  assumed  this  section  in  the 
proposed  act  refers  only  to  merchants  and 
would  not  apply  to  newspapers. 

“It  would  be  impossible  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  to  know  whether  or  not  the  merchant 
has  the  advertised  commodity  available 
for  sale  in  reasonable  quantities.” 

Section  26,  dealing  with  promotional 
contests,  states  that  one  of  the  conditions 
of  validity  is  that  the  distribution  of 
prizes  is  not  unduly  delayed. 

“This  is  something  which  a  newspaper 
publishing  an  advertisement  would  have 
no  power  to  control,  and  it  seems  obvious 
that  the  provisions  contained  in  Section  20 
(4)  should  be  made  applicable  also  to 
Section  26.” 

The  brief  adds:  “Some  newspapers  i-e- 
quire  those  who  advertise  contests  to  pub¬ 
lish  later  the  names  of  winners.  You 
might  consider  inclusion  of  this  require¬ 
ment  in  the  bill.” 

On  the  section  of  the  act  in  which  the 


phrase  “a  credulous  man”  is  given,  the 
association  says  the  description  has  no 
legal  history  and  no  legal  meaning,  and 
suggests  “a  reasonable  man”  would  be 
preferable. 

Rate  dilTerentials 

On  the  section  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
price  discrimination,  the  association  de¬ 
scribes  as  “quite  unrealistic  and  un¬ 
economic”  the  suggestion  that  a  regular 
advertiser,  taking  large  space,  should 
necessarily  have  to  pay  the  same  linage 
rate  as  an  intermittent  advertiser. 

It  is  practice  in  almost  all  papers  to 
have  advertising  rates  vary  according  to 
total  space  taken. 

There  is  no  justifiable  reason  for  elimi¬ 
nating  present  requirements  under  the 
present  Combines  Investigation  Act  that 
make  it  an  offense  to  give  discriminatory 
price  discounts  with  respect  to  the  supply 
of  merchandise  of  like  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity. 

Commenting  on  the  section  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Competition  Act  dealing  with  price 
advantage,  the  brief  says:  “We  submit 
that  the  detennination  of  rates  for  local 
or  retail  advertising  is  dependent  upon 
several  factors,  of  which  advertising  of  a 
commodity  or  service  at  specified  premises 
is  but  one,  and  that  these  factors  will 
vary  from  time  to  time,  and  from  market 
to  market. 

“The  ability  of  daily  newspapers  to  de- 
teimine  local  or  retail  rates  based  upon 
local  conditions  should  be  recognized  as 
not  involving  objectionable  price  discrimi¬ 
nation.” 

The  brief  also  says  the  proposed  act 
would  make  it  an  offense  for  persons  to 
lessen  or  limit  the  supply  of  a  sei-vice  for, 
or  in,  any  market. 

“This  might  render  illegal  quite  normal 
agreements  between  two  or  more  newspa¬ 
pers  in  different  cities  for  the  exclu.sive 
exchange  of  news  stories,  repoi’ts  of  spe¬ 
cial  correspondents,  and  other  features.” 

Such  arrangements  are  legitimate  and 
help  to  foster  and  sustain  the  competitive 
qualities  of  newspapers,  the  brief  says.  It 
wants  these  items  excluded  from  the 
definition  of  services  in  the  act,  or  a  state¬ 
ment  added  that  agreements  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  exchange  of  news  stories  would 
not  constitute  an  offense. 

• 

Alfred  G.  Hill  dies 

Alfred  G.  Hill,  former  publisher  and 
owner  of  the  Delaware  County  (Pa.) 
Times  and  founder  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
(Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger,  died  December  14. 
He  was  78. 

Hill  took  over  the  Times  in  1942,  dur- 
a  labor  strike.  He  kept  the  paper  until 
1953.  He  owned  a  number  of  other  papers 
during  his  career,  including  the  New 
Kensington  (Pa.)  Dispatch. 

His  son,  Thomas  A.,  is  publisher  of  the 
Oak  Ridger,  a  paper  he  started  in  1948. 
• 

Wins  lottery  job 

David  Ellis,  36-year-old  Boston  Globe 
statehouse  reporter,  has  resigned  from 
the  paper  to  take  the  No.  2  spot  in  the 
public  relations  office  of  the  new  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Lotteiy.  The  pay  is  $17,500  a 
year. 
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N.J.  daily  begins 
a  new  career  with 
change  to  offset 

By  Tony  Velocchi 

With  two  success  stories  to  its  credit, 
the  Long  Branch  (N.J.)  Daily  Record  is 
looking  toward  an  even  brighter  future 
following  its  conversion  from  letterpress 
to  offset  in  only  a  month. 

In  mid-June  the  Central  New  Jersey 
daily  became  Monmouth  County’s  first  and 
only  morning  newspaper.  The  conversion 
was  made  less  than  two  weeks  after  it 
was  purchased  June  2  by  Walter  B.  Pot¬ 
ter,  pioneer  of  the  newspaper  offset  print¬ 
ing  evolution  in  his  Culpeper,  Va.  plant. 
He  is  past  president  of  the  Virginia  Press 
Association  and  was  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Association  in  1966-67. 

Expanding  the  Record’s  operation  on  an 
almost  day-to-day  basis,  the  quota  of  local 
news  was  balanced  by  increased  state,  na¬ 
tional  and  international  news.  Where  a 
single  wire  service  had  served  the  news¬ 
paper  before,  there  were  now  two  news 
wires  and  a  sports  wire  at  the  editors’ 
disposal. 

Although  plans  were  in  the  making  for 
eventual  conversion  to  offset,  the  trans¬ 
formation  was  not  begun  until  a  month 
prior  to  actual  publishing  of  the  first 
offset  edition  November  15.  Not  only  was 
the  new  product  published  without  the 
benefit  of  a  trial  run,  but  home  deliveries 
were  made  the  following  morning  com¬ 
plete  with  prepi'inted  inserts. 

During  the  final  week  of  preparations, 
and  without  the  further  benefit  of  any 
formal  training,  printers  became  offset 
technicians.  The  process  of  conversion 
represents  the  product  of  members  of  the 
newspaper’s  staff  and  craftsmen  working 
around  the  clock  at  times. 

Although  greatly  welcomed,  moving  the 
entire  newspaper  operation  from  a  four- 
story  setup  to  a  single  floor  layout  wasn’t 
an  easy  job.  Much  of  the  conversion  was 
facilitated  by  the  cooperation  of  UPI  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

According  to  Dudley  B.  Thomas,  gener¬ 
al  manager,  the  fonner  record  for  conver¬ 
sion  from  hot  metal  to  cold  type  printing 
was  66  days.  Thomas  spent  12  years  with 
the  Washington  Post,  where  his  duties 
ranged  from  advertising  salesman  to  roto¬ 
gravure  advertising  manager  to  supple¬ 
ments  manager. 

Among  the  equipment  incorporated  into 
the  offset  plant  are  Daily  King  presses  by 
American  Type  Founders,  capable  of  24 
pages  and  process  color;  Compugraphic 
sei’ies,  including  models  2961  high  speed, 
capable  of  setting  60  lines  a  minute,  2961 
twin  lens,  and  7200  for  setting  heads  and 
ad  copy;  a  Brown  Commodore  II  18  x  22 
inch  pixxiess  camera,  and  a  Pako  Pro¬ 
cessor  automatic  film  processor. 

Gearing  up  for  a  15,000  circulation,  the 
advertising  and  circulation  departments 
have  embarked  on  a  sampling  program  to 
introduce  the  “new  daily  to  Monmouth 
County  communities. 


THE  EDITOR'S  ART  is  explained  by  J.  Earle  Bowden,  editor-cartoonist  of  the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News- 
Journal,  to  Francis  Crowell,  director  of  Little  Seville  Gallery  during  a  News-Journal  editorial  cartoon 
exhibit.  Many  of  Bowdlen's  cartoons  on  community  issues  are  on  exhibit.  He  figures  he  has  drawn 
more  than  7,000  cartoons  "after  a  long  day  at  the  office,  on  the  kitchen  table  with  an  old-fashioned 
post  office  pen  or  a  ballpoint  pen." 


Fee  is  reduced  $50 
for  press  seminars 


which  they  report  and  comment.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  workshops  is  to  improve  the 
job  skills  and  performance  of  those  who 
attend  them. 


Fees  for  the  seminars  and  workshops 
that  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Foundation  conducts  for 
Southern  journalists  will  be  reduced  to 
$100,  effective  Januaiy  1.  The  fee  has 
been  $150. 

In  announcing  the  reduction,  Joe  M. 
Dealey,  president  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  and  chairman  of  the  SNPA 
Foundation  board  of  trustees,  said  that 
Southern  newspapers  made  the  reduction 
possible  by  their  generous  support  of  the 
Foundation  in  a  fund-raising  campaign. 
He  added  that  the  trustees  lowered  the 


Newhouse  cancels 
station  purchase 

Newhouse  Broadcasting  Corp.  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  has  decided  not  to  consum¬ 
mate  its  proposed  acquisition  of  the  re¬ 
maining  ownership  of  the  KOIN  broad¬ 
casting  stations  in  Portland,  Oregon,  be¬ 
cause  of  objections  raised  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice. 

Newhouse  owns  50  percent  of  the  stock 
of  Mt.  Hood  Radio  &  Television  Broad- 


fee  so  that  newspapers  could  participate 
in  more  seminars  and  workshops  at  rela¬ 
tively  less  cost. 

The  SNPA  Foundation  has  scheduled  10 
seminars  and  four  workshops  in  1972. 
Each  of  them  will  be  held  at  a  Southern 
university  which  will  be  co-sponsor  and 
host.  The  seminars  are  designed  to  give 
participating  journalists  broader  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding  of  the  events  on 


casting  Corp.,  which  operates  television 
and  radio  stations,  and  it  will  retain  that 
ownership,  the  announcement  said.  The 
Federal  Communications  Commission  had 
approved  the  sale  October  1  in  a  4-to-2 
decision.  Thereupon  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  advised  that  it  planned  to  bring  an 
antitrust  action  challenging  the  proposed 
transaction.  Samuel  I.  Newhouse  owns  the 
Oregon  Journal  and  the  Portland  Orego¬ 
nian. 
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It’s  second  childhood  for  some  famous  folks 

A  roster  of  Very  Important  der  the  credit  “by  jack  wohl  Mulligan  and  Reo  are  on  tele-  Queen  Elizabeth,  Walter  Cron- 
People  as  they  might  have  been  +3”,  Jack  himself  being  the  vision’s  “Laugh-In”  staff,  and  kite,  William  Shakespeare, 
as  children  will  be  portrayed  creator  of  the  cartoon  panel  both  have  worked  in  movies  as  Jackie  Gleason,  Napoleon  Bona- 
in  the  new  cartoon  panel  “PIXies”,  also  from  United,  well.  Reo  spent  several  years  parte,  Casey  Stengel,  and  Gen- 
“VlPeewees”  beginning  January'  and  a  protlucer/writer  for  tele-  as  a  night  club  performer.  eral  Custer.  The  opening  week’s 
10  from  United  Feature  Syndi-  vision.  The  creators  say  they  are  not  subjects  are  President  Nixon, 

cate.  The  “plus  3”  contingent  in-  out  to  put  famous  people  down  Flip  Wilson,  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 

The  six  panels  a  week  will  eludes  Mel  Crawford,  Jim  Mul-  — rather  to  put  them  on.  Their  Dean  Martin,  Hugh  Hefner, 
range  through  the  world  of  pol-  ligan,  and  Don  Reo.  Crawford  approach  to  subjects  is  in  fun  and  Howard  Hughes.  Ralph 
itics,  show  business,  sports,  the  is  a  painter,  cartoonist,  and  and  mischief,  not  malice.  Nader  and  Daniel  Ellsberg,  as 

arts,  science,  and  also  past  his-  book  illustrator  who  has  Some  VIPs  the  reader  will  well  as  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor,  make 
torj'.  The  feature  is  to  run  un-  worked  on  Walt  Disney  films,  meet  as  early  VIPeewees  are  the  second  week’s  line-up. 


Rebel  slate  wins 
press  club  offices 

An  independent  slate  of  candidates, 
sponsored  by  a  group  who  proclaimed 
themselves  “concerned  members,”  deci¬ 
sively  defeated  the  “administration”  slate 
in  the  annual  National  Press  Club  election 
of  officers. 

In  consequence,  the  first  woman  to  seek 
office  in  the  63-year-old  club  became  its 
financial  secretary  and  several  men  who 
have  held  various  offices  were  knocked  off 
the  escalator,  the  traditional  route  to  the 
presidency. 

Neil  Regeimbal,  for  seven  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  Governors  and  for  the 
past  year  vicepresident,  was  the  highest 
ranking  officer  to  be  “bumped.”  A  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  Chilton  Publica¬ 
tions,  Regeimbal  lost  his  bid  for  the  pres¬ 
idency  to  Warren  Rogers,  columnist  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune-'Sew  York  News 
Syndicate  by  a  vote  of  396  to  298. 

Also  removed  was  L.  Edgar  Prina,  can¬ 
didate  for  vicepresident,  and  heir  pre¬ 
sumptive  to  the  presidency  next  year. 
Prina,  military  affairs  editor  for  the  Co¬ 
pley  News  Seiwice,  lost  by  a  vote  of  391  to 
300  to  George  Hennan,  CBS  News. 

David  Stolberg,  Washington  Daily 
\ews,  defeated  Robert  M.  Butler,  Daily 
Traffic  World,  for  secretary  by  433  to  251, 
and  Robert  A.  Alden,  Washington  Post, 
beat  George  A.  Embrey,  Columbus 
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Dispatch,  for  treasurer,  388  to  302.  Em¬ 
brey  had  been  treasurer  for  most  of  the 
past  year,  after  succeeding  Felix  Belair 
of  the  New  York  Times  who  resigned  in 
disagi-eement  with  board’s  actions. 

The  Club  admitted  women  to  member¬ 
ship  about  a  year  ago  and  Helen  Thomas, 
a  White  House  correspondent  for  United 
Press  International  was  the  first  to  be¬ 
come  active  in  Press  Club  politics.  She 
ran  for  financial  secretary  and  defeated 
A1  Goldsmith,  editor  of  the  Washington 
Insurance  News  Letter,  by  a  vote  of  418 
to  375.  Miss  Thomas  is  near  the  bottom 
lung  of  the  official  ladder  but  if  she 
hangs  in  she  could  become  the  first  woman 
president  of  the  club  that  was  once  called 
“bastion  of  male  chauvinism.” 

The  independents  charged  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  headed  by  Vernon  Louviere, 
of  Nation's  Business,  had  been  “seriously 
derelict”  in  pennitting  an  impasse  in  la¬ 
bor  relations  that  led  to  a  four-weeks 
strike  of  bartenders,  waiters  and  other 
seiwice  employes. 

The  “concerned  members”  also  alleged 
that  the  fiscal  and  managerial  affairs  of 
the  Club  were  in  chaos. 

Newsman  in  state  job 

Peter  Carter,  fonner  Trenton  bureau 
chief  of  the  Newark  Evening  News,  has 
become  executive  assistant  to  the  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  of  Invstigation 
at  $19,600  a  year.  He  will  direct  the  in- 
fonnation  office. 


AP  photos  inspire 
aid  for  war  orphans 

James  A.  Bourdier,  Associated  Press 
photographer  stationed  in  Saigon,  stirred 
a  number  of  U.S.  newspaper  readers  Sun¬ 
day,  December  12,  with  pictures  and  a 
story  on  Vietnamese  waifs  and  orphans, 
entitled  “Anny  of  the  Innocents.” 

AP  Newsfeatures  released  15  pictui'es 
in  a  photo  essay  on  the  children,  some  the 
product  of  American  soldiers.  The  children 
were  shown  in  varying  stages  of  care  and 
neglect;  some  in  orphanages,  others  street 
urchins  sleeping  on  stairways  or  as  Bour¬ 
dier  caught  some  of  them,  sleeping  on  a 
park  sculpture  in  downtown  Saigon. 

Bourdier’s  text  was  as  moving  as  his 
pictures  as  he  told  of  his  efforts  to  be¬ 
friend  his  subjects. 

“Within  six  months  I  will  be  leaving 
Vietnam  for  good,”  he  wrote.  “Many 
things  and  events  I  probably  will  forget. 
But  the  sad  eyes  and  the  soft  warm  hands 
of  all  my  little  friends  will  forever  re¬ 
main  with  me.” 

Newspaper  readers  telephoned  AP 
headquarters  in  New  York  City,  asking 
details  on  Bourdier  and  offering  money 
and  clothing.  Some  inquired  about  adop¬ 
tion  proceedings.  AP  prepared  a  story  for 
release  December  19  on  how  to  go  about 
it. 

Boui’dier  has  been  in  Vietnam  since 
September  1970.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Louisiana  State  University’s  journalism 
school.  He  has  been  with  AP  since  1961. 
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when  it  comes  to  admitting  that  she  isn’t 
always  correct  with  her  predictions. 

Her  predictions,  according  to  Shelley, 
tend  to  be  more  accurate  when  she  sticl« 
with  individual  personalities.  She’s  weak, 
by  her  own  admission,  in  politics  and  na¬ 
tional  affairs. 

For  instance  she  predicted  the  election 
of  Charles  Goodell  when  he  was  running 
for  U.S.  Senator  in  New  York.  He  lost. 

She  forecast  correctly,  she  said,  the  re- 
election  of  New  York  City’s  Mayor,  John 
V.  Lindsay,  yet  she  was  wrong  when  it 
came  to  predicting  the  outcome  of  the 
mayoralty  race  in  Jamestown. 

Her  less  accurate  record  in  politics 
though  doesn’t  stop  her  from  venturing 
some  piedictions  for  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tions  ( she’s  a  Democrat,  by  the  way) . 

She  sees  President  Nixon  getting 
reelected  but  on  the  question  of  w’hether 
Vice  President  Agnew  will  run  again,  she 
hesitates.  “Nixon  is  weighing  whether  or 
not  he  should  run  another  person.  I 
haven’t  felt  that  Agnew  will  run  but  Nix¬ 
on  might  change  his  mind  at  the  last 
minute.  I’m  just  not  that  good  wdth  poli¬ 
tics.” 

For  anyone  wondering  about  a  tip  on 
the  next  horse  race — forget  it.  She’s  not 
accurate  (she  said)  with  sports.  Other¬ 
wise  she  might  be  a  rich  woman. 

The  truth  is  that  she  does  not  exploit 
her  ability,  whatever  or  however  it  might 
be  defined.  She  is  not  paid  for  her  appear¬ 
ances  on  radio  or  tv.  “I  just  feel  good 
when  I  can  help  people.”  She’ll  appear  at 
charity  affairs  to  donate  her  time. 

She’s  a  devout  Catholic  and  believes 
that  her  faith  contributes  to  her  clairvoy¬ 
ance.  “I  promised  Our  Lady  and  God  that 
I  would  help  people  with  my  ability  and 
the  good  Lord  has  helped  me,”  she  said. 

Too  much  bigotry 

She  sees  too  much  bigotry  in  the  world 
and  once  told  a  broadcast  emcee  over  the 
air  in  Canada  that  he  would  go  much 
further  if  he  weren’t  so  prejudiced.  She 
had  been  appearing  regularly  on  his  show 
but  wasn’t  asked  to  return. 

She  herself  consults  with  all  races, 
creeds,  and  religions.  She  claimed  that  not 
too  long  ago  she  mentally  saw  a  friend  of 
hers,  a  black  woman,  contracting  a  “fe¬ 
male  problem,”  a  cyst,  and  dying  from  it. 

She  said  she  convinced  the  woman,  who 
claimed  to  be  in  fine  health,  to  get  an 
examination. 

It  was  discovered  in  the  examination, 
and  Shelley  said  he  documented  the  story, 
that  the  woman  had  uterine  cancer  which, 
because  discovered  early,  was  removed 
surgically. 

Naturally  as  word  of  Mrs.  Anderson’s 
claiiuroyance  spreads  she  receives  more 
and  more  inquiries  from  people.  They 
aren’t  always  polite. 

“Some  people  think  you  can  turn  clair¬ 
voyance  on  and  off  like  a  faucet.  One 
morning  at  5:45  a  woman  woke  me  up 
with  a  call,”  Mrs.  Anderson  related,  “and 


wanted  to  know  about  some  silly  thing. 
The  woman  said  T’m  an  early  riser’.  Well 
I  had  worked  till  2  a.m.  the  night  before 
(she  works  two  nights  a  week  cleaning 
offices)  and  I  was  mad.” 

Mrs.  Anderson  was  asked  the  irresisti¬ 
ble  question,  “What  do  you  think  of  Wom¬ 
ens’  Lib.” 

“It’s  a  lot  of  polly-wock”  was  her  reply. 
“A  lot  of  women  who  got  into  it  have 
found  it’s  not  as  good  as  they  thought  it 
would  be.” 

Her  solution  on  how  to  treat  a  man  is 
“Get  him  a  good  cup  of  coffee.  Feed  him, 
then  set  him  down  and  talk  with  him. 
There  would  be  fewer  divorces  if  more 
women  did  this.” 

Mrs.  Anderson’s  husband,  who  is  re¬ 
tired,  would  certainly  go  along  with  that 
summation. 

One  man  Mrs.  Anderson  would  like  to 
sit  down  and  talk  with  is  Dick  Cavett,  the 
tv  talk  show  emcee.  She  talks  like  a  school 
girl  with  a  crush  when  she  says  she  would 
like  to  appear  on  his  program.  Asked  if 
she  has  any  prediction  for  him  she  said, 
“he’s  going  places.” 

She  also  yearns  to  have  a  tv  program  of 
her  own  so  she  could  help  to  solve  people’s 
problems. 

Gannett  increases 
scholarships  to  68 

The  number  of  Gannett  newspaperboy 
scholarships  to  be  awarded  each  year  has 
been  increased  from  50  to  68,  beginning  in 
1973. 

The  increase  was  authorized  December 
7  at  a  board  meeting  of  Frank  Gannett 
Newspaperboy  Scholarships,  Inc.,  it  was 
announced  by  Charles  J.  Latus,  executive 
vicepresident  and  secretary. 

Each  scholarship  pays  $3,000  over  four 
years  to  a  former  (lannett  newspaperboy 
who  maintains  a  satisfactory  record  at  a 
recognized  college  or  university. 

Since  the  start  of  the  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram  in  1952  moro  than  $2,000,000  has 
been  paid  to  694  winners,  including  165 
now  enrolled  in  102  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties.  Winners  are  announced  each  spring. 

Mason  C.  Taylor,  vicepresident  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  for  10 
years,  resigned  at  the  meeting.  Replacing 
him  as  vicepresident  and  a  director  of 
Frank  Gannett  Newspaperboy  Scholar¬ 
ships  Inc.,  is  Ronald  C.  Anderson,  recent¬ 
ly  named  circulation  director  of  Gannett 
Co. 

• 

Jerry  Snyder  dies  at  91 

C.  H.  J.  Jen-y  Snider,  foi-mer  associate 
editor  of  the  Toronto  Telegram,  died  De¬ 
cember  12.  He  was  91  years  old.  He  start¬ 
ed  with  the  Telegram  in  1897  as  a  junior 
repoi-ter  and  retired  in  1948.  “It  wasn’t 
that  I  wanted  to  be  a  reporter,”  he  would 
say  when  asked  about  his  early  beginnings 
at  the  Telegram.  “It  was  that  I  wanted  a 
job  and  the  paper  seemed  like  a  good 
prospect.” 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

2/8  12/15 

Addressograph  Multigraph  ... 

33 

31% 

Berkey  Photo  . 

IS'/, 

14% 

Boise  Cascade  . 

183/4 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg . 

47 

4434 

Cowles  Communications  . 

II '4 

10% 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

3oy, 

32% 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

38’/, 

383/4 

Dayco  Corp . 

17% 

18 

Digital  Equipment  . 

71 1/2 

77'/4 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

921/2 

93% 

Eltra  Corp . 

2834 

30% 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

2i 

25% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  . 

»% 

9% 

Gannett  Co  . 

551/2 

55% 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

42% 

43% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  . 

4334 

43% 

Harris  Intertype  . 

50% 

4934 

Inmont  . 

12% 

13% 

International  Paper  . 

3334 

33% 

Interpublic  Group  . 

2I'/2 

22 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

25% 

25% 

Knight  Newspapers  .  . 

47% 

69 

North  American  Rockwell  . 

28% 

27% 

Richardson  Co . 

11% 

123/4 

Ridder  Publications  . 

2534 

243/4 

Singer  . 

72% 

733/4 

Sun  Chemical  . 

3034 

293/4 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

4S 

45 

Time  Inc . 

5034 

523/4 

Times  Mirror  . 

46% 

48% 

Wells  Rich  Greene  . 

19 

18% 

White  Consolidated  . 

18% 

17% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Compugraphic  Corp . 

4% 

83/4 

Domtar  . 

11% 

10% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . 

18 

183/4 

Lee  Enterprises  . 

17 

17 

Media  General  . 

38% 

37% 

Milgo  Electronics  .  . 

14 

14% 

Millmaster  Onyx  . 

11% 

11% 

New  York  Times  . 

19% 

17% 

Pkl  Co . 

834 

7% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind . 

14% 

14% 

Washington  Post  . 

2S 

24% 

Wood  Industries  . 

15% 

14% 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

American  Financial  Corp.  ... 

2734 

243/4 

Booth  Newspapers  . 

28% 

28 

Boston  Herald'Traveler  . 

20 

20 

ComCorp . 

4% 

Compuscan  . 

5 

Datascan  . . 

4^//. 

7% 

Dow  Jones  . 

43% 

Downe  Comm . 

4% 

7% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  . 

2134 

233/4 

Grey  Advertising  . 

13% 

14 

Hurletron  . 

3% 

3% 

Multimedia  Inc . 

32 

32% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

3534 

37% 

Photon  . 

8 

7% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

18% 

19% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi 

4% 

4% 

B.  C.  Forest  . 

18 

18% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  . 

1534 

17% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  . 

23% 

23 

Southern  Press  . 

70 

73 

Thomson  Newspapers  . 

28% 

283/4 

Toronto  Star  Ltd . 

34% 

37 

Research  competition 
honors  Prof.  Moeller 

The  Mass  Communications  and  Society 
division  of  the  Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism  has  voted  to  provide  funds 
for  Leslie  G.  Moeller  prizes  to  be  awarded 
for  the  best  student  research  papers  sub¬ 
mitted  in  annual  competition. 

The  prizes,  in  honor  of  the  director 
emeritus  of  the  University  of  Iowa  School 
of  Jouraalism,  are  to  be  awarded  at  the 
annual  convention  of  AEJ,  the  national 
association  of  teachers  of  journalism. 

Moeller  is  the  initiating  founder  of  the 
Mass  Communications  and  Society  divi¬ 
sion.  He  seiwed  as  its  chairman  in  1967-8. 
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New  appointments  made 
in  staff  consolidation 

Five  new  staff  assignments 
have  been  announced  by  the 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise 
and  Journal.  They  follow  re¬ 
cent  i-eorganization  of  the  sep¬ 
arate  news  staffs  into  a  single 
staff. 

N.  Hilliard  Henson,  formerly 
chief  editorial  writer  for  the 
Enterprise,  is  now  editorial 
page  editor  for  both  papers. 

Robert  F.  Wolcott,  formerly 
Enterprise  city  editor,  is  now 
a  special  assignments  and  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  and  George  Fer¬ 
guson  has  been  moved  from  re¬ 


porter  to  night  city  editor. 

Don  Wall,  formerly  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Journal, 
has  been  made  amusements  edi¬ 
tor. 

• 

Fred  Weinberg  cited 

Fred  H.  Weinberg,  retired 
managing  editor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jewish  World,  published  in 
Minneapolis,  has  received  the 
American  Jewish  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  distinguished  seiwice 
award  for  lasting  contributions 
to  American  Jewish  journalism. 
He  is  a  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Duluth  News-Trib¬ 
une  and  now  lives  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOLNCEMENTS 

.ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

SEEKING  PARTNERSHIP  or  interest 
small  daily,  substantial  weekly,  pre¬ 
ferably  county-seat  or  suburban.  Es-  | 
pecialiy  interested  in  Chart  Area  3,  | 
4,  6,  Missouri,  Kansas;  location  sec¬ 
ondary  to  deal.  Now  tc^  e.xecutive 
quality  operation.  Weekly/daily  e.\- 
perience,  letterpress/offset.  Heavy  ad¬ 
vertising;  know  all  departments;  20 
years  exi)erience.  University  graduate. 
Replies  held  in  strict  confidence.  De¬ 
tails  Box  1675,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  FOR  SALE 

CLASS  MAGAZINE,  Manhattan;  10 
years  old.  Wealthy  awlience.  Low  o|)- 
erating  cost.  High  return.  Owner  retir¬ 
ing.  Box  1702,  Editor  &  iSiblisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

WE  NEED  dailies/large  weeklies  for 
qualified  buyers.  Jim  Southern,  Bkr., 
6329  Ash,  Raytown,  Mo.— 64133. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Te.\as — 77005 
Ph:  (713)  664-9414 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  l>er- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspaper, 
rnagazines ;  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service. 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280, 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


AMNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2231  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim.  Cal.  92806 

ME’L  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif. — 91786 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


EASTERN  COLORADO  county-seat 
weekly,  $95M  (including  building) ; 
$25-t/2M  down.  Excellent  economy.  Bill 
King  Associates,  2025  Foothills  Road, 
Golden,  Colo.  (303)  279-6345. 

AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WE'LLS  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  54,  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187. 

UPSTATE  N.Y.  WEEKLY  with  offset 
printing  plant.  Good  gross  in  fast¬ 
growing  area.  No  reasonable  offer  re¬ 
fused.  Box  1669,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  TABLOID,  16  pages;  high 
growth  area.  Post  Office  Box  938,  La- 
haina,  Hawaii — 96761. 

SMALL  MIDWEST  DAILY  in  rural 
area.  County-seat  and  potential.  Owner- 
operator  situation.  $150,000  down.  State 
finances,  experience.  Box  1683,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


NOBODY  can  spare  a  dime  these  days. 
That’s  why  "TODAY’S  TIGHTWAD” 
should  be  your  new  daily  or  weekly 
column.  Samples:  Box  9960,  Rochester, 
N.Y.— 14623. 

WANTB2D:  One  subscriber  to  home- 
spun  type  comic  strip.  Topped  "Family 
Circus”  in  survey.  Eixclusive  to  large 
circulation  daily.  Write  Cartoonist,  Box 
1658,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


2  COMIC  STRIPS,  3  panel  cartoons, 
crossword.  4  proofs  of  each — $2.  An¬ 
derson  Features,  3230  Ridgeland  Ave., 
Macon.  Ga.— 31204. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  experi¬ 
enced,  wants  isolated,  non-compeftive 
situated  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000  | 
up.  Replies  to  Box  357,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence.  | 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  | 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information  j 
strictly  confidential.  i 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. — 35902  ] 

Ph:  (205)  546-3356  j 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  currently  | 
listing  over  100  bonafide  buyers  look¬ 
ing  for  your  daily  or  top  weekly.  Ridge  I 
Rd..  Hardwick,  Mass.  —  01037.  (AC 
413)  477-6009.  | 

N.J.  WEEKLY  WANTTID  by  experi-  i 
enced  publisher.  Box  1627,  Eklitor  &  j 
Publisher. 

SUBURBAN,  COLLEGE  TOWN 
OR  WESTERN  WEEKLY  WANTED  i 
by  man  with  20  years’  editorial  experi-  I 
ence.  Can  invest  up  to  $30,000  down.  I 
Box  1674,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

WE  HAVE  SOUD  BUYE’RS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company.  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

PUBLISHERS’  SERVICE  COMPANY 
is  getting  more  clients  each  day.  Pub¬ 
lishers  looking  for  people  and  news¬ 
paper  people  looking  for  positions.  If 
you  are  looking  for  the  right  person  or 
opportunity,  why  not  drop  a  line  to 
Ralph  Long,  your  man  at 

p  u  b  s  e  c  o 

PUBLISHERS’  SERVICE  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton,  la.  62732 
(319)  242-4420 


ADVERTISING  DISPATCH 

COMPUTERIZED  DISPATCH?  Maybe. 
Meanwhile,  file/ find  with  HANsystem, 
3444  Country  Club,  Medina,  OH  -44266. 


Inquire  what  "NEWS  LOG  INTO¬ 
NATION  A  L”  can  do  for  you.  Com¬ 
plete  news  and  feature  service,  camera- 
ready  at  prices  any  size  paper  can  af¬ 
ford.  News  Log  International,  Inc., 
101  E.  Milwaukee  St.,  Janesville,  Wise. 
—53545.  (AC  608)  754-8151. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City.  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED” 

I  Payable  with  order  I 

d-weeks .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  3S  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted’ 
advertisements  until  direct  recuest  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Remittance  abould  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  tor  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.  I 

4-weeks .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks .  $L70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-wMks .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Standard  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMFOsflSG^ROmr^^ 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
tyiw  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 

-  08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 

3  "300”  COMFrS,  S#  3217  (6  molds), 
S#  3106  (4  molds),  hydraquadders, 
TOU-11  units,  electric  pots,  mat  de¬ 
tectors,  One  Electron  S#  70316  (6 

molds)  similarly  equipptKl,  Comet  S# 
3623,  electric  with  TOU-11.  All  availa- 
able  now.  E.  H.  Richey  Co.,  1417 
Georgia  St.,  Los  Angeles  90015.  (213) 
748-5954. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  on  one 
of  the  finest  headline  type  machines  in 
the  industry.  At  a  cost  of  less  than 
$400.  Free  test  program.  Easy  payment 
plan.  Write:  Ralph  Long,  Publishers’ 
Scrzice  Co.,  P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton, 
Iowa— 52732.  Call  (319)  242-4420. 

6  LEVEL  TAPE  PERFORATORS  for 
Compugraphic.  Teletypist  Service.  1133 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. — 10010.  • 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO.  Berlin, 
Wise,,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 

2  ELECTRON  METEORS,  S#  73373 
and  73120.  One  magazine,  electric  pots, 
TOU-73  units,  mat  detectors.  Also 
Compugraphic  Justape  Jr.  See  running 
in  Zone  8.  Available  March.  1972.  E. 
H.  Pichey  Co.,  1417  Georgia  St.,  Los 
Angeles  90015.  (213)  748-5954. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 

PHOTON  200B  including  two  $3,000 
discs.  Full  price  $7,500.  Ph :  Willard 
Mecham  (602)  264-0737. 

2  SETTS  JUSTOWRITERS:  Friden 
serviced.  $1,650  pair.  Times-Journal, 
Cobleskill.  N.Y.  (51'8)  234-2515. 

2  LINOTYPE  COMETS  with  TTS : 
Model  8,  14,  29,  32  Linotypes ;  Elro<i 
Model  F:  9  tons  metal :  stereotype 
equipment ;  Nolan  full  page  proof 
press :  assorted  type  cabinets,  makeup 
tables:  magazines;  4  fonts  of  8^/4  pt. 
Imperial:  other  assorted  machine 

fonts:  Can  be  seen  at  the  former 
Tamaqua  (Pa.)  Courier  plant  at  12 
Hunter  St..  Tamaqua.  Pa.  or  call  (717) 
668-1250  for  information. 

SAVE  60-HOURS  LABOR— SAVE  $95 
in  border  tape  cost  -Throw  away  T- 
squares  and  Triangles.  Use  “drop¬ 
out”  blue-lined  pre-printe<l  borders.  No 
more  crooked  lines,  no  messy  pens.  IN¬ 
STANT,  READY-TO-USE.  Over  1.750 
assorted  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5-column  bor¬ 
ders  |)er  set  ONLY  $25  prepaid. 
Available  in  10.  lOVi,  H.  11%,  12  or 
14-pica  column  width.  TYPOGRAPHI¬ 
CAL  TIMESAVER-S,  1306-E  Delaware 
Blvd.,  Madison.  Wise. — 53704.  Ph : 
(608)  241-0204.  Already  in  use  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspai>ers  nationwide.  Free 
sample. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEM 

PDP-8L  COMPUTER  with  3  DEC  tape 
transports,  hi-speed  reader  and  BRPE 
paper  tape  punch.  Now  operating  as 
typesetting  system.  Box  1493,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

DAILY  PAPER  GOING  OFFSET 
THE  FOLLOWING  EQUIPMENT 
AVAILABLE  MARCH  1,  1972 
Make  us  an  offer  for  all  or  pari 
Lino  Comet,  2  model  5’s,  2  model  8’s, 
model  29,  model  14,  model  32,  model 
36,  2  Ludlows,  Elrod. 

Universal  strip  caster;  Hammond  thin- 
type  saw;  2  Hammond  Glider  saws; 
2  Hammond  Mercury  saws;  Morrison 
bench  saw;  2  Hammond  plate  routers. 
Electric  page  storage  cabinet;  35  fonts 
Ludlow  mats;  3  Ludlow  type  cabinets; 
28  turtles  and  chases;  Page  mat  roll¬ 
er;  Sterec  saw;  8-column  Hammond 
ElasyKaster;  Premier  rotary  shaver; 
Sta-Hi  scorcher;  Curved  plate  router; 
Duplex  tubular  casting  box;  6-ton  pot 
with  loader,  3  chip  buggies,  water- 
cooled  pig  mold. 

Two  24-page  Duplex  Tubular  presses; 
2  electric  roll  hoists;  6  Capco  foun¬ 
tains;  Spare  lino  motor  and  many 
other  items. 

Contact:  Ezra  Baldwin 
MARTINSVILLE  BULLETIN 
Martinsville,  Va. — 24112 


HAVE  GONE  OFTSET— 
make  us  offers  on  the 
following  equipment; — 

1  Linotype  Moelel  8 
1  Linotype  Model  14 
1  Stripping  Saw 
1  Regular  make-up  saw 
1  Curved  plate  router  22%"  cutoff 
1  Curved  i>late  shaver  22%"  cutoff 

1  Full  page  mat  roller 

10  Newsiiapcr  page  turtles 
13  Full  page  newspaiwr  chases 

2  Tons  of  metal 

Call  or  write: 

Robert  E'oley  Smith 
THE  DEARBORN  PRESS 
P.O.  Box  484,  Dearborn.  Mich. — 48126 
Ph  (313)  581-3490 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
I  same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
!  colors.  Top  quality, 
i  Call  or  write: 

1  PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 

I  Bo.x  5500,  Akron,  Ohio— 44313 


HELP  WANTED 
AOmmSTRATifE 

OUTSTANDING 

MANAGER 

wanted  to  accept  challenge  as  General 
Manager  of  one  of  country's  largest 
and  hnest  suburban  weekly  chains  in 
outstanding  growth  area;  new  plant, 
computerized  typesetting,  new  offset 
press,  job  printing.  Requirements;  col¬ 
lege  degree;  business  and  management 
training;  prior  experience  in  profit- 
oriented  management.  Specific  offset 
newspaper  exi)erience  as  important  as 
skills  as  top  minded  manager-admin¬ 
istrator,  ability  to  make  decisions  and 
follow  through,  from  commitment  to 
excellent  and  hai-d  work.  Room  to 
grow,  advance  in  rapidly  evolving  or¬ 
ganization.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements.  All  correspondence  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1656,  Eklitor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  small  daily 
in  Northern  California.  Ideal  climate. 
E.xcellent  growth  opportunity  for  quali¬ 
fied  person.  Send  resume,  references, 
an<l  salary  re<iuirements  to  Bo.x  1711, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCVLATIOIS 

WE  HAVE  AN  OPENING  for  a  think¬ 
ing  circulator  on  a  24,000  daily  in 
Ohio.  Ideal  opportunity  to  grow  for  the 
right  individual.  Apply  in  confidence 
to  Box  1604,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  grow¬ 
ing  regional  agricultural  weekly.  All 
mail  circulation.  Recruit,  train,  super¬ 
vise  circulation  salesmen.  Develop  ter¬ 
ritories.  Pacific  Northwest.  Start  early 
1972.  Salary  open.  Write  Box  1644, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR,  with 
j  ambition  to  move  up.  wante<l  for  grow- 
i  ing  North  Jersey  group  of  ABC  week- 
I  lies.  Must  be  aggressive  and  know  Lit- 
I  tie  Merchant  o|)eration.  Start  $16.5-a- 
week  and  car  allowance,  plus  incentive 
I  l>onus:  all  fringe  benefits.  This  is  a  real 
!  opportunity  for  the  right  person !  Please 
write  Eklw.  Ferris,  The  Ridgewoo<l 
'  News|>ai>ers,  30  Oak  St.,  Ridgewood. 
I  N.J.  07451;  or  call  (202)  445-6400. 


HELP  WANTED 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISiyC 

EXPERIE'NCED  CLASSIETEID  space 
salesman  for  30,000  circulation  weekly 
in  Chart  Area  5.  Lina)?e  has  double<l  in 
last  two  years.  Must  be  stronjr  in  lay¬ 
out.  Good  income  opportunity.  Send 
resume  including  salary  desired  to 
Classifie<I  Manager,  1718,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

SMALL  SUBURBAN  4  newspaper 
group  needs  CAM  to  develop  classified 
section.  Must  be  selLstarter,  establish 
own  prognim.  Looking  for  a  ground 
floor  opportunity  with  an  expanding 
future?  This  is  it!  Chart  Area  3.  Write 
Box  1672.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAM 
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Large  daily  seeks  CAM  prepared 
to  meet  exciting  challenge.  Must 
be  experienced  as  manager  or 
strong  assistant  on  competitive 
daily.  Our  growing  market  pre¬ 
sents  an  unusual  opportunity  and 
growth  for  the  right  person.  If 
you  are  looking  for  all  of  these, 
send  resum4  to  Box  IS40.  Editor  & 
Publisher.  All  replies  will  be  held 
in  confidence. 


PRESSES  &  MACH  USE  HI 

FOR  SALE:  Goss  Dek-A-Tube  press,  24 
l>age  with  balloon  former.  Serial  No. 
214,  and  all  related  stereotype  e<iuip- 
ment  and  motor  as  is,  where  is.  $7,- 
OOO.OO  Available  March,  1972.  An  item- 
izetl  list  of  all  stereo  equipment  will  be 
sent  on  re<iuest.  All  e<iuipment  is  14 
years  old  ami  in  superb  condition.  Lin¬ 
coln  O’Brien,  Publisher,  Daily  Times, 
P.O.  Box  450,  Farmington,  N.  Mex. 
87401. 


PRICED  TO  SELL 
2  Units  &  One  Half  Deck 
HOE  COLORMATIC 
22’%"  Cutoff-  90°  Stagger 
Tension  Plate  Lock-up 
Reels,  Tensions,  Pasters 
Contact : 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
AC  816  221-9060 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  group 
cf  (luality  weekly  newspai>ers  that  plan 
to  go  controlleil  circulation/voluntary 
pay  in  early  1972.  Good  job  only  for 
individual  who  has  experience.  Area  4. 
Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  1698, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  .ADVERTISING 


CLA.SSIFIED  SALESMEN  If  you  feel 
you're  ■‘goo<r’  but  your  sales  efforts  are 
not  being  "out  to  the  test,"  then  we 
have  the  challenge  for  you.  We’re  look¬ 
ing  for  enthusiastic  sales  people  with 
some  newspaiier  selling  experience.  Re¬ 
warding  position  with  excellent  opiK)r- 
tunity  for  growth.  Major  dailv  in  zone 
2.  Send  complete  resume  to  Bo.x  1712, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MASTER  ACID  DISPENSER ;  Niagara 
Guillotine:  Nolan  Router:  Master 

Etching  Machine  with  Neutralizing 
Tank;  Master  Immersion  Burner: 
Master  Infra-Re<l  Face-Up  Whirler; 
Master  Dip  Tank.  Purchaser!  in  late 
'68  and  in  excellent  condition.  $5,000 
for  all.  We  need  the  space!  Contact 
The  Daily  Progress,  Clharlottesville, 
Va.— 22902.  (703)  295-9111. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers*  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010 


LlNOl’lLM  high-speed  photo  unit, 
Linofilm  keyboard  with  Linomix.  Give 
model  numbers,  condition  and  avail¬ 
ability.  Clyde  Geffin,  The  Journal, 
Rapid  City,  S.D.— 57701. 


NEWS  KING  PRESS,  2,  3  or  4  units. 
G.  Wolitzky,  P.  O.  Box  305.  West- 
hampton,  N.Y.  11977.  (516)  288-3900. 


WANTED:  Good  used  set  of  Justo- 
writers.  Must  have  9-pt.  newstext  on 
recorder.  Will  buy  one  or  more  sets  if 
price  is  right.  Write:  Jim  Crawford. 
Jr.,  Mid-State  Pub.  Co.,  238  Hughes 
St.,  Lawrenceburg,  Tenn. — 38464.  Ph  : 
(615)  762-3431. 


CLASSmED  MANAGER 
We*re  a  rapidly-growing  31.000  Mid¬ 
west  daily  located  in  an  expanding 
area.  We  nee<l  a  manager  who  can 
sell  as  well  as  manage  a  professional 
staff  of  4.  Classified  management  ex¬ 
perience  is  not  essential.  A  gocxl  back¬ 
ground  would  include  CAM  of  small 
daily  or  extensive  classifieil  sales  ex¬ 
perience.  Excellent  ]>'»tential  for  i>ro- 
fess'unal  growth.  Excellent  salary, 
g(XMl  benefits  incluiling  insurance  and 
pens’on  plan.  Send  letter  with  work 
experience  and  salary  require<l  to  Box 
1661,  Eflitor  &  Publisher.  Your  letter 
will  be  held  in  complete  confidence. 


'PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 

If  you  sincerely  think  you’re  an  en- 
thus'astic-type  i)erson  able  to  motivate 
p  ople  who  are  vei*y  much  sales-oriented 
already,  then  we  would  like  to  talk  to 
yon.  We’re  a  maior  daily  in  zone  2 
and  growing  rapidly.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  1717.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  E’OREMAN- 10-man  hot 
metal  daily  newspaper  in  East  Coast 
metropolitan  area  needs  foreman.  Pres¬ 
ent  foreman  staying  until  Dec.  15  to 
help  successor.  $275-per-week  salary. 
Include  full  employment  history  in  first 
letter.  Box  1542,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NIGHT  E’OREMAN  for  13,000  A.M. 
daily.  Supervisory  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence  more  critical  than  strong  photo¬ 
comp  background.  Write  or  call: 
Michael  Mead,  Central  Publishing  Co., 
205  Pennsylvania  Avenue  West,  War¬ 
ren,  Pa.— 16365.  Ph:  (814)  723-8200. 

NIGHT  SUPERVISOR  needed  with 
supervisory  experience  in  the  handling 
of  comi)lete  display  and  grocery  ad 
composition  from  lay-out  to  engraving 
via  cold-type  photocomposition.  Posi¬ 
tion  offers  excellent  salary  and  fringe 
benefits  plus  unlimited  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Zone  2  location.  Compensation 
for  relocation.  Send  resume  to  Bo.x 
1492,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERVISORS 
If  you  feel  you  have  what  it  takes  to 
be  part  of  a  young  team  which  is 
building  a  first-class  operation  on  an 
outstanding  northeastern  daily,  then 
send  us  your  resume.  We  neetl  ''t)eople- 
mindetl”  foremen  and  supervisors  who 
know  or  can  learn  the  nitty-gritty  of 
cold-type  for  ads  and  news.  For  the 
people  on  our  team  who  are  willing  to 
meet  the  challenge,  we  offer  excellent 
growth  iKrtential,  over-scale  pay  ar¬ 
rangements.  and  full  range  of  benefits. 
Semi  resume  to  Box  1708.  Ed'tor  & 
Publisher.  Indicate  if  you  would  be 
available  for  interview  at  Great  Lakes 
[  Mechanical  Conference  in  Cleveland. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

Top  Management-BouneJ 

RETAIL  MANAGER 

F'utiire  “planned”  advancements  create 
oppoi-tunity  for  a  motivator  and 
achiever.  Must  be  ambitious  but  still 
versatile.  resi)onsible,  and  have  a  cre¬ 
ative  flair.  This  is  the  “right  place’*  for 
the  “right  iierson”  and  the  “right 
time."  L()cate<l  in  Zone  5.  our  daily 
ne\v>i)apor  is  a  pace-setter  w!th  a  25,- 
OOO-pliLs  circulation.  Offset  operation 
with  the  'atest  in  facilities.  Our  sights 
are  set  high  and  if  yours  are  too — 
we  both  have  much  to  ga‘n.  All  replies 
confidential.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  16.59,  E<iitor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WAIVTED 
^isPLAY^WVERTisim 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAM,  fasUgrow- 
ing  Northern  California  20M  daily. 
Minimum  10  years  experience  with 
proven  sales  ability.  Good,  dependable, 
stable  salesman  to  fit  into  staH  of 
same.  Excellent  state  college,  outdoor 
paradise.  Write:  Advertising  Dir.,  En¬ 
terprise-Record,  Chico,  Calif. — 95926. 

OUTSTANDING  AD  MAN  ACER/ sales¬ 
man:  dedicated  individual;  strung  mo¬ 
tivator  to  train  and  lead  staR.  Fringe 
benefits,  profit-sharing,  etc.  Salary 
open,  ^ne  2.  Send  resume  Box  1664, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGiat  for  ex¬ 
panding  semi-weekly.  Utopian  working 
conditions  and  area,  50-miIes  from 
Virginia  Beach.  3-person  ad  staff.  Sal¬ 
ary  (qpen,  bonus.  ext>enses  paid,  va¬ 
cation,  hospitalization.  Write  or  call 
for  information  and  confidential  in¬ 
terview:  Hanes  Byerly,  Tidewater 

News,  Franklin,  Va. — 23851,  Ph: 
(703)  562-3187. 


WE  WANT  PROVEN  SALESMAN  to 
join  young  staff  producing  established, 
creative  tourist  paper  in  S.W.  Florida. 
Send  resume  and  requirements  to  Holi¬ 
day  Times,  950  9th  St.,  Naples,  Fla. — 
33940. 

URGENTLY  WANTED:  Somewhere 
there  is  an  experienced  i>erson  to  cover 
an  entire  state  selling  ads.  preparing 
special  supplements,  and  still  manning 
paper  back  home.  All  state  weekly  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  asking  price  for  such  an 
individual.  Box  1710,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AD  MANAGER  for  small  offset  daily 
with  companion  shopper.  Must  be  a 
"take-charge”  type  with  exiierience. 
Pull  responsibility  of  department.  Sal¬ 
ary  and  bonus  plan  open.  Modem  plant 
with  all  the  tools.  Write  full  informa¬ 
tion  to  John  W.  Nash,  Winste<l  Evening 
Citizen,  Winsted,  Conn. — 06098. 


EXPERIENCED  RETAIL  display  sales¬ 
man  for  .30,000  circulation  weekly  in 
Chart  Area  4.  Linage  has  doubled  in 
last  two  years.  Must  be  strong  in  lay¬ 
out.  Excellent  income  opportunity.  Send 
resume  including  salary  desire<l  to  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Box  1718,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  award¬ 
winning  22-M  Spe'del  Newspaper.  Per¬ 
manent  position.  Excellent  salary  plus 
lilieral  l>onuses;  retirement  program : 
many  other  benefits.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  exper'enced  salesman.  Write 
resume  Robert  Hiittmhoff,  Advert’sing 
Dir.,  Sal'nas  Californian,  Salinas. 
Calif.— 93901. 


EDITORIAL 

FINANCIAL  WRITER— Daily  financial  i 
newspaper  seeks  experienced,  versatile 
writer.  Zone  3  base,  eastern  circula¬ 
tion.  Write  Box  1622,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FOR  THE  STABLE  PROI'ESSIONAL 
Would  you  like  to  be  the  editor  of  one 
of  the  nation’s  most  respecte<l  urban 
weeklies — without  the  capHal  risks  and 
without  many  of  the  te<lium  tasks  of 
traditional  weekly  operations?  We  have 
the  shop,  the  make-up  director,  the  top- 
notch  photo  help,  the  copy  desk,  the 
society  desk,  and  strong  investigative 
reporting  support.  All  this  is  designed 
to  leave  the  etlitor  of  one  of  our  7 
editions  free  to  concentrate  on  finding 
and  reporting  the  important  values  of 
community  life.  This  job  is  not  for  a 
beginner:  it  is  for  the  experience*! 
person  who  can  carry  a  camera  and 
cover  a  lot  of  ground,  who  wants  to 
lie  part  of  community  life  and  gain 
professional  stature  while  doing  so. 
Write  in  detail  to  Paul  N.  Wilbams.  j 
Managing  Editor.  SUN  NEWSPAPERS 
of  Omaha,  4808  S.  2.’)th  St.,  Omaha. 
Nebr.— 68107. 


BOOK/ART  EDITOR 
Are  you  ready  for  the  Major  Leagues?  . 
Book  and  Art  Editor,  metropolitan  j 
morning  daily.  Background  required: 
reporting.  e<liting.  reviewing.  Send  i 
resum^;  be  specific.  Writ*-  Box  1640,  j 
EJditor  &  Publisher.  i 

^ERGETIC  REPORTER-DESKMAN  i 
for  all-around  swing  desk :  wire,  sports.  ■ 
city  desk  and  reporting.  Zone  1  p.m. 
Etox  1685,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  - 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR — Award-winning  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  needs  back-up  for  news 
editor.  Will  consider  training  person 
with  some  reporting  experience.  Start¬ 
ing  pay  $1.35-a-week.  Apply:  Enoch 
Shenton,  News  Editor,  Daily  News, 
Newport.  R.I. — 02840. 


REPORTER  for  16,000  circulation 
afternoon  newspaper  in  Northwestern 
Ohio.  Will  consider  recent  J-grad  with 
good  academic  rating  and  acceptable 
internship.  If  interested  write  to  Gor¬ 
don  C.  Dix,  Publisher.  Crescent-News, 
Defiance.  Ohio — 43512. 


EXPEaUENCED  REPORTER  with  ini¬ 
tiative  and  resourcefulness.  Resume 
and  salary  expectation.  President,  Mes¬ 
senger  and  Inquirer,  Owensboro,  Ky. 
—42301. 


COLTRTHOUSE  REa*ORTER 
Zone  5  afternoon  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper,  under  35,000  circulation,  seeks 
reporter  for  courthouse-political  beat. 
College  trained  man  or  woman,  with 
flair  for  words  and  ability  to  dig,  with 
2  to  4  years  newspaper  experience,  can 
meet  our  requirements.  In  return,  we 
offer  major  news  beat,  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  good  pay,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  (profit-sharing,  Christmas  bonus, 
and  life  and  health  insurance)  and 
congenial  surroundings  in  one  of  the 
most  modem  plants  in  the  Midwest. 
Want  to  work  with  staffers  who  have 
won  major  awards  with  Inland,  AP. 
UPI  and  State  Press  Association  ? 
Write  Box  1692,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  3  P.M.  of  18.000  circulation  in 
pleasant,  growing  college  town  has 
immediate  caning  for  reixirter-desk- 
man  with  some  experience.  Salary 
open.  Write  Box  1686,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COPY  DESKMAN 

Editorial  Page 

Here’s  your  opportunity  to  join  the 
highly  respected  editorial  page  staff 
of  The  St.  Petersburg  Times.  You’ll 
edit  copy  and  lay  out  editorial  and 
op-ed  pages  for  The  Daily  Times  and 
The  Sunday  Perspectiye  Section.  You 
should  bo  fast,  competent,  experience*! 
and  professional.  Gcxxl  salary,  plus 
cost-of-living  pay  and  supplements, 
profit-sharing,  pension,  life  and  medi¬ 
cal  insurance,  disability  pay,  and  a 
host  of  other  extras.  Work  daytime 
hours,  Monday  through  Friday.  B^t 
of  all,  the  living  is  great  on  Florida’s 
Suncoast.  Write  full  background  to 
Personnel  Manager,  The  Times,  P.  O. 
Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg.  FL-33731. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  group 
seeks  e<litor  with  exi>erience  in  design¬ 
ing  and  producing  supplements:  imagi¬ 
nation  and  flair  essential.  E\irnish  re¬ 
sume,  samples  of  recent  work  and 
salary  needs  with  rejily  to  Box  1676, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GROWING  ZONE  4  afternoon  35,000 
daily  needs  professional  experienced  on 
wire,  copy  *lesk,  layout.  Job  entails 
some  reporting.  G*>od  working  condi- 
t'ons.  salary  and  top  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1714,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Philadelphia  is  seeking  an  edi¬ 
tor  with  2-4  years  experience 
in  business  publications.  Must 
also  have  a  Bachelors  degree 
and  significant  courses  in  the 
field  of  economics. 

The  successful  applicant  should 
be  capable  of  editing  eco¬ 
nomic  essays,  deal  effectively 
with  Ph.D.  economists,  coor¬ 
dinate  all  the  varied  activities 
of  a  monthly  publication,  and 
have  _  the  capabilities  to  do 
creative  writing.  We  offer  you 
a  fine  starting  salary,  with 
extremely  fine  benefits  and 
an  opportunity  for  personal 
growth  and  expression.  Please 
call  MR.  MAZZU  at  (215)  WA 
2-5900,  ext.  402. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 
^^EDITORIAL^ 


CITY  EJDITOR  for  aggressive  Now 
England  9,000  P.M.  Ebiperience  as  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  or  copy  editor  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  1680,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN 

CAPABLE  reporter  for  general  news 
coverage  on  award-winning  newspaper 
of  5,400  circulation  in  progressive 
northeastern  Indiana  city  of  8,500  poiHi- 
lation.  Top  pay.  Hospital  and  surgical 
plan.  Pay  while  sick.  Liberal  group  life 
insurance  and  excellent  pension  plan, 
both  carried  with  Lincoln  Life  and 
both  company-paid.  Ideal  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  modern  equipped  and  air- 
conditioned  plant.  Two  weeks  paid  vaca¬ 
tion.  We  pay  moving  exiienses.  Mod¬ 
ern,  well-l(x:ated,  gas-heated  home 
available,  l!80  monthly.  We  pay  first 
month’s  rent.  Write  details.  Strictly 
confidential.  Evening  News-Banner 
Corp.,  BlufTton,  Indiana  46714.  James 
Barbieri.  Call  (219)  824-0322. 


COPY  EDITOR,  experience*!,  to  work 
on  8-person  copy  desk  for  A.M.  paper 
of  130,000  daily — 185,000  Sunday,  in 
Zone  3.  F3ill  range  of  benefits,  includ¬ 
ing  free  hospitalization,  life  insurance, 
paid  vacation,  college  tuition  refund 
plan,  and  pension.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1705,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
E'ull  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  R(x>m  527 
Worcester.  Mass. — 01608 

ONE  OF  OHIO’S  FINEST  daily  news- 
I>atiers  is  seeking  an  experienced  news¬ 
man  to  succee*!  its  managing  e<litor  who 
is  leaving  early  next  year.  Must  be  able 
to  direct  large,  local  staff  in  highly 
competitive  area.  Ohio’s  largest  offset 
offers  solid  professional  challenge  an*l 
good  future.  Sen*l  resume,  references 
an*l  salary  requirements  to  A.  1).  Hud- 
nutt.  The  Chronicle-Telegram,  Elyria. 
Ohio— 44035. 


CAN  YOU  RUN 
OUR  CITY  DESK? 

If  you're  willing  ami  able  to  direct  the 
l*>cal  news  gathering  staff  of  a  vibrant 
75,000  A.M.  daily  in  Zone  2.  reporting 
to  our  executive  city  editor,  you  may 
b=  our  next  c’tv  editor.  Write  Box  1700, 
Ed’tor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  wanted  by  award-win¬ 
ning  tri-weekly  with  own  web  offset 
central  plant  ...  an  i*Ieal  starting 
place  for  person  intereste*!  in  career, 
equity  in  community  newsnaper  field. 
Frir  *Ietails  write  Robert  Melvold,  Ma- 
quoketa  Newspapers.  Maquoketa,  Iowa 
—.52060. 


FREE  LAmE 


FRE'E-LANCERR  for  detective  maga¬ 
zines.  Nee<l  3.000  clear,  crisp  worrls 
and  up  on  current  crime  cases  or  well- 
written  old  cases.  Rates  <lenend  on 
quantity  and  qual’tv.  Query:  Dominick 
A.  Merle.  Ed'tor.  Globe  Communications 
Corp..  1440  St.  Catherine  W.,  Montreal- 
304.  Que..  Canada. 


MARKETING— RESEARCH 

MARKETING-RESEARCH  MANAGER 
New  position  with  medium-sized  ajr- 
jfressive  combination  morninjr-after- 
noon  daily.  Zone  2.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1648,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 


OPERA  TORS-MACHINISTS 


MACHINIST 

Ne»xl  a  person  with  extensive  electmnic 
background  to  maintain  Photon  560 
and  713-10,  Ck)mpugraphic  2691  and  six 
Friden  keyboards  plus  other  electronic 
equipment.  Must  be  willing  to  work  fxld 
j  hours.  Brand  new  plant.  G*xxl  salary 
j  plus  fringes.  Send  resume  to  Alex 
Javit.  Observer  Newspapers.  Inc.,  36251 
'  Schoolcraft  Rd..  Livonia,  Mich. — 48150. 


HELP  WANTED 


OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  for  hot-metal 
shop  in  Southern  California.  Perma¬ 
nent  with  exceptional  benefits  in  2TM, 
6-day  daily;  open  shop.  Should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  learn  servicing  on  photocomp 
in  future  years.  Write  qualifications, 
etc.,  to  Box  1634,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PICTURE-CON.SCICVUS  offset  daily— 
Zone  2 —wants  hustler  with  all-around 
know-how,  including  color.  Top  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  new  exjuipment.  Box 
1696,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 

URBANITE  PRESSMAN  WANTED 
Have  five  units  Urbanite,  more  orderetl. 
Need  two  persons  fully  qualified  in 
process  color  and  full  maintenance. 
Delta  Democrat-Times,  Greenvifie,  Miss. 

WANTED:  PRESS  FOREMAN 
HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS 
Must  be  experience*!  with  Goss  Urban¬ 
ite  press  and  know  camera  and  plate¬ 
making  work.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1626,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  weekly 
chain  in  Northern  Va.  Compensation 
according  to  exiterience.  Send  employ¬ 
ment  history  to  Box  1614,  Bklitor  & 
Publisher. 

NIGHT  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for 
merlium  ME&S  metro  operatiem  in 
zone  3.  Reply  to  Box  1668,  Elditor  & 
Publisher,  stating  qualifications,  ex- 
Iierience  and  salary  required. 


PRESSMAN/ E’OREMAN  for  offset 
plant.  Eixperienced  on  Goss  Urbanite 
or  Suburban.  Good  opportunity  for  the 
right  person  on  the  way  up.  Only 
those  truly  serious  about  their  future 
need  aiiply.  Salary  open.  Zone  2.  Write 
Box  1662,  Editor  &  Publislier. 


PRINTERS 


PRINTER  for  ad  an*l  job  makeup,  job 
presses.  Letterpress.  Daily  Republican. 
Hamilton,  Mont. — 59840. 

PRINTER — Cold-type,  mark-up  experi¬ 
ence.  paste-up.  Complete  cold-type  op¬ 
eration.  I.T.  U.  Sen*l  r<>sume  of  qualifi¬ 
cations  to: 

TRIANGLE  PUBLICATIONS.  INC. 
RESE.UICH  &  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 
10  Lake  Dr.,  Hightstown.  N.J.  08.520 


PRINTER  for  Wyoming  daily,  LP. 
Community  college  town  of  8,000.  Riv¬ 
erton  Hanger,  Riverton.  Wyo — 82501. 
(307)  856-2244. 


PRODVCTION 

YOUNG,  EMESlGEmC  production  man¬ 
ager  for  daily  college  newspaper  em¬ 
ploying  part-time  students.  Salary 
$9,000  tier  year.  IBM  typesetting  and 
paste-up  desired :  camera  exjierience 
necessary.  Call  Dennis  Levin  at  (201) 
247-1766,  extension  6257  for  an  in- 
terivew :  or  send  resume  to  Targum 
Productions.  RPO  3006,  Rutgers  State 
University,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. — 
08903. 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MAN.tGER 
Excellent  challenge  for  hanl-working, 
ambitious  person  experienced  in  photo¬ 
comp  :  hot  metal  t^ckgrouml  helpful. 
Mixlern  phot*x;omp  comiiosing  r<x)m. 
Salary  open,  based  on  experience  and 
ability.  Our  firm  lea*ls  the  fieM  in 
fringe  benefits.  All  replies  kept  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  1709,  Exiitor  &  Publisher. 


PVBLIC  RELATIONS 

PRIVATE,  NON-PROFIT  promotional 
entity  of  Area  9  resort  city  needs 
s*>lidly  experience*!  writer  who  can 
function  as  a  publicity  and  promotions 
c*)ord  i  nator.  Job  involves  following 
through  on  all  phases  of  instituted  pub¬ 
licity  and  sales  promotion  in  travel  and 
convention  in*lustry:  photography  help¬ 
ful.  Submit  exj)erience  data,  samples 
of  writing,  an*l  references  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Salary:  $8..500-$9,000.  Reply  Box 
1628,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEV^S  PAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMIISISTRATIVE 

"TURN  AROUND”  SPECIALIST 
found  one  he  couldn’t.  Young,  ag¬ 
gressive  newspaperman  with  10  years 
of  innovative  problem  solving  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation,  production.  Solid 
daily  and  large  weekly  suburban  chain 
experience — all  departments.  Adver¬ 
tising  salesman  to  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor  to  Assistant  Publisher  to  General 
Manager — progress  based  on  getting 
RESULTS.  Am  seeking  an  executive 
sales  or  administrative  position  with 
stable  but  progressive  organization. 
Available  nowl  Box  1666,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 

WORKING  BDCECUTIVE  with  a  Top 
Ten  daily.  Young,  mature  leader  can 
both  do  and  direct.  Imagination,  in¬ 
tegrity.  Seeks  quality  ownership — 
good  family  living.  Box  1689,  Blditor  & 
Publisher.  _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER  small,  medium 
daily:  consider  good  county-seat  week¬ 
ly  provided  interest  available.  Con¬ 
sider  any  area ;  prefer  3,  4,  6 — Mis¬ 
souri,  Kansas.  Strong  advertising  back¬ 
ground.  Know  all  departments,  hot. 
cold-type.  University  graduate.  Top 
executive  now.  Proposition  and  area 
more  important  than  salary.  Over  20 
years'  experience.  Replies  held  in 
strict  confidence.  For  details:  Box 
1684,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATIOIS 

TOP  CIRCULATOR  seeks  contract 
sales  operation  in  Eastern  Zone  2. 
Good  references.  Box  1573,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

PROGRESSIVE,  COMPETITIVE, 
GROWTH-ORIENTED  CM 
with  14  years’  (ME&S)  Metro  back¬ 
ground  seeks  challenging  management 
opportunity.  Presently  employed  as  Cir¬ 
culation  Director  of  Midwest  ABC  23,- 
009  daily  and  Sunday  operation,  with 
proven  circulation  growth. 

☆  Cost-conscious 

☆  Carrier  promotion-minded 

☆  Excellent  promotional  references 

☆  Available :  30  days 

☆  Salary :  open 

☆  Resume:  sent  upon  request 
Box  1719,  Editor  &  Publisher 

REPUTABLE,  QUALIFIED  CM  desires 
change.  Excellent  record  and  references. 
Box  1701,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
20  years’  experience  hot  and  cold  type. 
Presently  foreman  ME&S  75,000-100,- 
000.  Seeks  long  hours,  hard  work, 
good  pay.  References.  Box  1677,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FOREMAN/PRODUCnON  M.tNAGER 
Hot  or  cold  type :  computer  experi¬ 
enced.  Age  40.  Prefer  Zone  5-9.  Box 
1693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


A-l  ADMAN  on  copy,  on  layout,  in 
sales:  25  years’  experience.  Box  1647, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

JANUARY  ’72  J-GRAD  seeks  job  as 
reporter/ photographer — any  zone.  Mem¬ 
ber,  journalism  honor  society:  UPl 
picture  experience.  Own  all  photo 
equipment,  Jim  Robinson,  1316  W. 
Columbia,  Champaign,  Ill. — 61820. 

RBPORTEJR:  Need  a  human-interest 
angle  to  boost  circulation  of  your  week¬ 
ly  or  small-town  daily?  Elxperienced 
degree  man  willing  to  take  peanuts  to 
gain  fresh  start  in  journalism  after 
successful  but  dissatisfying  computer 
stint.  H.  Feldman,  291  E.  51st  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.— 11203.  (212)  467-8840. 

NEWSMAN,  36 — 10  years’  experience 
reporting,  desk — seeks  post  on  Zone 
2  daily,  weekly.  Box  1673,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG,  cxi)erienced  journalist  seeks 
overseas  employment.  Box  1667,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


COPYREADER 

Solid  pro.  Was  on  rim  N.Y.  Joumal- 
American  and  Newark  Star-Ledger. 
Years  of  experience.  Prefer  copy¬ 
reading  but  also  A-l  as  wire  editor 
and  rewrite  man.  Salary  secondary. 
Box  1697,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  50 — getting  a  bit  old 
— but  with  young  ideas.  25  years’  ex¬ 
perience  including  sports  desk  :  knows 
makeup.  Advocate  of  snappy  heads, 
tight  copy.  Minimum  salary ;  $225. 

Box  1682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  NOW  I  Highly  compe¬ 
tent  and  mature  ’71  journalism/ broad¬ 
casting  award-winning  grad.  Former 
editor  of  college  paper,  capable  pho¬ 
tographer,  excellent  writer,  self-start¬ 
er.  Marrie<l:  veteran.  Best  references. 
Will  consider  any  print  or  broadcast 
position — any  zone.  Box  1671,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

BASEBALL  WRITEUt.  33,  now  cover¬ 
ing  major-league  team,  wants  to  re¬ 
locate.  Background  in  all  sports,  in¬ 
cluding  column  writing.  Box  1679,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER,  34, 
with  15  years’  experience  in  news  and 
feature  writing,  layout  and  editing, 
seeks  position  as  feature  writer  and/ 
or  copy  editor — ^any  zone.  Box  1663, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  WORKING  PRO  with  daily 
writing,  editing,  managing  experience, 
seeks  responsible  post  with  progres¬ 
sive  paper.  Box  16:81,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR — 13  years  as  writer,  editor 
on  various  size  papers.  Former  weekly 
owner.  Good  on  copy  flow,  headlines, 
layout,  English.  Want  daily  junior  or 
senior  editing  job — Zone  3,  4.  Box 

1678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CUSTER  COUNTY— Reporter  turned 
author :  nationally  published  in  maga¬ 
zines:  exiierienced  in  daily,  weekly 
newspapers,  trade  papers,  as  editor,  re¬ 
porter,  photographer :  know  how  to  run 
darkroom.  Have  covered  police,  fire, 
city  hall,  features,  sports,  et  al :  no  ob- 
jwtion  to  "drudge”  assignments.  De¬ 
sire  temporary  or  semi-permanent  posi¬ 
tion  at  salary  sufficient  to  maintain 
wife  and  two  children  while  completing 
a  totally  new  work  on  Custer  Battle. 
Proximity  to  battlefield  and/or  Billings 
preferre<l.  Will  pay  own  way  from 
Washington,  D.C.  Box  1703,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BUSY  WEEKLIES 
SMALL  GROWING  DAILIES 
SELF-STARTING  woman  reporter,  fea¬ 
ture  writer;  some  camera:  can  rewrite, 
sweep  out,  deliver  papers.  J-degree. 
Over  50.  Northwest  native,  hiker,  fish¬ 
erman,  radio  ham.  Will  relocate  Mon¬ 
tana,  Idaho,  Oregon.  Washington, 
British  Columbia.  Northern  California. 
Box  1687,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  of  major  West  Coast  college 
newspaper  wants  reporting  job.  Report¬ 
ing  e.\perience.  J-grad.  Available  Feb. 
7,  1972.  Write  857  Gallatin  Dr.,  Apt.  4. 
Santa  Clara.  Calif. — 95051. 

YOUNG.  AWARD-WINNING  EDITOR 
with  background  in  all  phases  of  edi¬ 
torial  and  pixxluction  departments, 
seeks  responsible  position  on  larger  pa¬ 
per  or  magazine.  Top  references.  Offset 
experience.  Box  1716,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  MANAGEMENT 
POSITION  ON  SMALL  OR 
MEDIUM  DAILY 

Journalist.  35.  high  professional  stand¬ 
ards — 8  years  reporting,  editing  and 
city  <lesk  experience  with  suburban 
daM'es — desires  job  on  quality-conscious 
naner.  Can  motivate  staff  toward  edi- 
tor’al  excellence.  Now  executive  of  spe¬ 
cialized  journalism  education  program 
at  major  university.  Career  potential, 
not  area,  uppermost.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Family  man.  Box  1713,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE.  AWARD-WINNING  27- 
year-ol<l  nro.  Now  top  reporter  on  me¬ 
dium  daily.  Solid  investigative,  feature 
experience.  Work  has  sparked  changes. 
Former  AP  newsman,  M.A.  Communi¬ 
cations.  Seeking  metro-level  iob  with 
broader  horizons,  future  potential.  West 
Coast.  Clips,  resume  available.  Box 
1706.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


WANT  A  BETTTEni  PAPER? 
JUNIOR  EDITOR  of  excellent  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maine  student  weekly  seeks  sum¬ 
mer  position  in  Zones  1,  2  or  5.  Pre¬ 
vious  internship  covering  City  Hall  for 
Massachusetts  daily,  circulation  30,000. 
Ed.  LaFreniere,  106  Lord  Hall,  Orono, 
Maine  04473. 

ASSISTANT  WIRE  EDITOR,  24— on 
60M  paper — seeks  similar  job  or  copy 
editing  on  same  size  or  larger  p.m.  pa¬ 
per.  Good  at  modem  layout,  writing 
heads.  Box  1704,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

’71  GRAD  seeks  employment  on  small 
daily  or  weekly:  2  years’  experience  as 
college  reporter,  managing  editor.  Will 
relocate.  Box  1699,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


AVAILABLE: 

Journeymen 

Compositors 


OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 


MACHINIST  —  Intertype,  Linotype, 
Eiektron,  TTS,  Computer :  working 
electronic  background.  Desires  Arizona 
or  West  Coast.  Box  1526,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER  Jerry  McCullough 
available 

(AC  414)  547-1842 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  29,  family 
man.  Supervised  press  and  stereo  of 
100,000  circulation.  Excellent  resume. 
Ph :  (704)  536-1925  or  write  Box  1598, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PRESSMAN  on  Goss 
Community  seeks  i>osition.  Hard  work¬ 
er.  $1.90-an-hour.  Write  Box  1695, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Stereotypers 

Engravers 

Men  with  experience  in  the  new 
as  well  as  the  old  techniques.  For 
detailed  information  write  Box 
1715.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


E’NERGETIC  part-time  sports  writer, 
plus  U.S.A.F,  sergeant  in  information 
office,  seeking  PR-PROMOTION  posi¬ 
tion  following  discharge  in  zones  6.  7 
or  8.  Available  Feb.  1,  1972.  BA  Jour¬ 
nalism  plus  graduate  study.  Married.  1 
child.  Would  like  to  settle  in  right 
area.  Box  1707,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
More  on  Pentagon  security 


An  editorial  in  our  December  4  issue 
commented  on  the  reported  inspection  of 
reporters’  desks  in  the  Pentagon  press 
room  by  security  agents  (plus  an  FBI 
inv'estigation  of  a  Washington  broadcast¬ 
er)  and  asked  how  many  times  this  had 
happened  before  and  for  what  reason. 
“The  odor  is  nauseously  reminiscent  of 
Goebbels,’’  the  editorial  said. 

A  clarifying  letter  from  Jerry  W. 
Friedheim,  acting  assistant  secretary  for 
public  affairs,  Department  of  Defense, 
says  the  phrase  was  “unnecessary”  as  far 
as  that  department’s  press  relations  are 
concerned. 

“As  I  advised  Pentagon  regular  report¬ 
ers  after  checking  into  their  complaints 
about  alleged  searches  of  their  desks, 
‘none  of  your  desks  were  searched;  none 
of  your  files  were  entered.’  Pentagon  secu¬ 
rity  personnel — acting  exactly  as  they 
were  supposed  to — did  spot  check  the 
press  room  after  hours  to  see  if  any  unau¬ 
thorized  personnel  were  in  it.  Pentagon 
reporters,  of  course,  have  after-hours 
passes.” 

Mr.  Friedheim  enclosed  an  exchange  of 
memoranda  between  Assistant  Secretai-y 
of  Defense  (Public  Affairs)  Daniel  Z. 
Henkin  and  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  D.  0.  Cooke  dated  Nov.  18. 

Mr.  Henkin  wrote: 

“Newsmen  who  cover  the  Pentagon,  as 
newsmen  anywhere,  should  be  assured 
that  the  privileged  nature  of  their  files, 
notes  and  draft  news  stories  is  protected. 

“To  this  end,  I  request  that  rooms  2E 
756,  2E  760,  2E  764  and  2E  768,  which 
comprise  the  press  room  of  the  Pentagon 
press  corjjs,  be  exempted  from  security 
inspections  conducted  by  the  Pentagon 
Counterintelligence  Force. 

“This  exemption  w’ould  be  in  line  with 
an  earlier  decision  to  exclude  press  room 
telephones  from  telephone  monitoring.” 

Mr.  Cook  i-e plied: 

“This  is  in  reply  to  your  memorandum 
...  of  this  date.  I  share  your  conviction 
that  newsmen  who  cover  the  Pentagon,  as 


newsmen  anywhere,  should  be  assured 
that  the  privileged  nature  of  their  files, 
notes  and  draft  news  stories  is  protected. 

“As  you  are  aware,  the  Pentagon  Coun¬ 
terintelligence  Force  (PCF)  had  been  di¬ 
rected  by  me  that  routine  inspections  of 
the  press  room  would  not  extend  to  a 
search  of  individual  desks  or  file  cabinets. 

“At  the  time  this  policy  was  promul¬ 
gated  in  February,  1971,  your  Principal 
Deputy  and  I  considered  it  wise  that  the 
PCF  should  continue  to  check  the  press 
room  itself  at  random  inteiwals  to  prevent 
intrusions  during  building  security  hours 
by  unauthorized  persons.  We  believed  that 
this  was  to  the  advantage  and  protection 
of  members  of  the  Pentagon  press  corps. 

“As  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  policy  has 
been  followed  scrupulously.  With  respect 
to  the  inspection  on  the  night  of  Nov.  16, 
1971,  the  Commander,  PCF,  advised  me 
that  none  of  the  desks  or  files  was  search¬ 
ed.  I  verified  this  statement  by  having 
the  agents  who  made  the  inspection  inter¬ 
viewed.  Each  agent  stated  that  only  a 
physical  inspection  of  the  general  area 
was  made  and  that  no  desk  or  file  was 
checked. 

“The  cards  left,  a  standard  practice  by 
the  way,  merely  indicated  the  overall  area 
had  been  inspected  and  not  that  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  desks  on  which  they  were 
placed  had  been  examined. 

“I  have,  however,  taken  this  occasion  to 
reaffirm  the  existing  policy  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  PCF.” 

Mr.  Friedheim  explained  this  to  the  re- 
poiters  in  his  briefing  Nov.  19  and  also 
told  them  that  their  phones  are  not  moni- 
toi  ed  and  will  not  be  monitored. 

In  his  letter  to  us  Mr.  Friedheim  said 
“there  is  no  intimidation,  intent  to  in¬ 
timidate,  nor  attempt  to  intimidate  any 
newsman  at  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Nor  will  there  be  any  so  long  as  Secretary 
Laii-d,  Secretary  Henkin  or  I  have  any¬ 
thing  to  say  about  it.  We  maintain  a  fully 
professional  relationship  with  Pentagon 
newsmen.  We  accept  constructive  criticism 


from  any  newsman,  and  if  we  have  made 
a  mistake  we  coirect  it.  When  this  partic¬ 
ular  allegation  was  made  we  said  that  if 
it  happened  it  was  wrong  and  that  we 
apologized  and  would  check.  Upon  check- 
isg  we  were  reassured,  as  I  hope  E&P 
will  be,  to  find  that  it  did  not  happen.” 

We  are.  Now  we  hope  to  hear  from  the 
FBI. 

Fellowships  given 
by  Patterson  Fund 

The  Alicia  Patterson  Fund  has  selected 
five  persons  for  travel-study  fellowships 
in  1972.  Fund  president  Joseph  P.  Al¬ 
bright  said  the  recipients  of  the  grants 
and  their  areas  of  study  are : 

David  C.  Hamilton,  news  editor  of 
Newsday,  the  use  of  leisure  time  by  the 
unemployed  middle  class  in  the  United 
States ; 

James  R.  Hougan  Madison  (Wise.) 
Capital  Times  repoi-ter,  contemporary 
youth  movements  in  Europe; 

Robert  Kleiman,  member  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  board  of  the  New  York  Times,  Eu¬ 
rope  beyond  the  cold  war; 

Lael  W.  Morgan,  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Tundra  Times,  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  life  with  the  Eskimos; 

Jack  Nessel,  managing  editor  of  New 
York  magazine,  public  broadcasting  here 
and  in  England  and  France. 

• 

Philadelphia  mailers 
form  a  local  union 

Philadelphia  Mailers  Union  No.  14  has 
voted  to  sever  all  relations  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Mailers  Union,  headquartered  at 
Denver,  and  to  change  the  name  of  the 
local  to  the  Newspaper  &  Magazine  Em¬ 
ployes  Union. 

The  Mailers  Union  has  represented  the 
mail  room  employes  of  Philadelphia’s 
newspapers. 

The  local  union  has  petitioned  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  to  continue 
to  represent  the  union  and  nonunion  mail- 
room  employes  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  the 
Gravure  Division  of  the  Triangle  Publica¬ 
tions,  Mid-City  Press,  Parade  and  the 
Camden  Courier-Post. 


Children’s  posters 
devoted  to  wildlife 

The  Houston  Chronicle  and 
the  Houston  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens  sponsored  a  new  program 
called  “Youth  for  Wildlife.” 
Area  students  were  invited  to 
submit  a  poster  of  an  endan¬ 
gered  Texas  mammal,  bird  or 
reptile  with  a  short  paragraph 
about  their  poster. 

The  Chronicle  carried  pic¬ 
tures  and  summaries  of  Texas 
animals  in  danger  of  extinction 
along  with  complete  details  of 
the  contest.  The  “best  100” 
posters  were  displayed  at  the 
first  Chronicle  Concert  of  the 
1971-72  season  at  the  Sam 
Houston  Coliseum. 


Janet  Thomas,  14,  won  a 
trip  to  Mesquite,  Texas  “World 
of  Animals”  for  herself  and 
parents.  Her  poster,  a  tortoise 
w’ith  the  slogan,  “We’re  Going 
Faster  Than  You  Think,” 
dramatized  the  plight  of 
threatened  wildlife. 

Pollution  fight  cited 

The  Plain  Dealer,  for  having 
installed,  voluntarily,  pollution 
devices  on  its  fleet  of  148  de¬ 
livery  trucks,  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Cleveland  for  constructive  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  field  of  clean  air. 
Presentation  of  the  award 
was  to  Howard  Preston,  Plain 
Dealer  associate  editor. 
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Taller  skyscrapers  to  save  space. 
Lower  buildings  for  a  view  of  the  sky. 

More  parking  spaces. 

No  more  parking  lots. 

Respect  for  civic  law. 

Freedom  to  do  exactly  what  I  want. 

Varied  neighborhoods. 

Neighbors  who  are  just  like  me. 

Better  garbage  collection 
Lower  sanitation  costs. 

A  place  to  walk  my  dog. 

Dogs  prohibited. 


Living  space  to  raise  my  family. 

No  noisy  kids  for  neighbors. 

A  city  that’s  easy  to  walk  around. 

A  city  that’s  easy  to  drive  around 

Better  school  systems  for  everybody. 
Lower  school  taxes. 

Immediate  end  to  air  pollution. 

More  power  stations. 

More  jobs  for  city  dwellers. 

No  commercial  zoning  near  dwellings. 

A  piace  1  want  to  come  home  to. 

A  place  that’s  easy  to  get  out  of. 


Lower  rents. 

A  fair  break  for  landlords. 

Visually  varied  street  planning. 

Practice!  g  id  systems  for  streets. 

Cleat  ier=  taster  subways  and  buses. 
Lower :  uS  and  subway  fares. 

No  'W  ddes  disrupting  traffic  flow. 

More  oarades  promoti  ly  civic  pride. 

More  and  better  sewage  treatment. 

No  t  'edtment  plants  in  mv'  neighborhood. 

Solutions  in  ten  years. 

Soi  hons  now! 


The  ideal 

The  ideal  city  will  happen  when  people 
with  different— even  opposing— ideas 
can  work  together  to  build  an  environment 
that  balances  human  diversity. 


The  real 

Our  cities  are  threatened  with  chaos 
to  the  degree  that  groups  and  individuals 
ignore  their  interdependence 
on  one  another. 


artist  m^qritte  Collection  Richard  M.  Scaife 


There  are  no  simple  solutions  to  urban 
problems.  Because  modern  cities  aren’t 
simple  places.  They’re  concentrations  of 
diversity— different  people  with  different 
attitudes,  backgrounds,  skills.  Their 
interaction  makes  a  city  stimulating;  their 
interdependence  on  one  another  makes 


the  city  workable.  We  must  find  solutions 
that  respect  human  diversity  and  balance  it 
in  a  mutually  supportive  environment.  Not 
a  simple  problem.  But  the  solutions  are 
worth  working  for. 

Because  the  city  is  the  future. 
AtlanticRichfieldCompany  <> 


Wfe  happily  reprint 
the  most  famous  editorial 
ever  written  on  the  subject 
-and  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas 


Is  There  A  Santa  Claus? 


We  take  pleasure  in  answer¬ 
ing  at  once  and  thus  prominently 
the  communication  below,  ex¬ 
pressing  at  the  same  time  our 
great  gratification  that  its  faith¬ 
ful  author  is  numbered  among 
the  friends  of  The  Sun : 

“Dear  Editor : 

I  am  8  years  old. 

Some  of  my  little  friends  say 
there  is  no  Santa  Claus. 

Papa  says  ‘If  you  see  it  in 
The  Sun  it’s  so.’ 

Please  tell  me  the  truth,  is 
there  a  Santa  Claus  ? 

Virginia  O’Hanlon 
115  West  95th  Street” 

Virginia,  your  little  friends 
are  wrong.  They  have  been  af¬ 
fected  by  the  skepticism  of  a 
skeptical  age.  They  do  not  believe 
except  they  see.  They  think  that 
nothing  can  be  which  is  not  com¬ 
prehensible  by  their  little  minds. 
All  minds,  Virginia,  whether  they 
be  men ’s  or  children ’s,  are  little. 
In  this  great  universe  of  ours 
man  is  a  mere  insect,  an  ant,  in 
,  his  intellect,  as  compared  with 


the  boundless  world  about  him, 
as  measured  by  the  intelligence 
capable  of  grasping  the  whole  of 
truth  and  knowledge. 

Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a 
Santa  Claus.  He  exists  as  cer¬ 
tainly  as  love  and  generosity  and 
devotion  exist,  and  you  know  that 
they  abound  and  give  to  your  life 
its  highest  beauty  and  joy.  Alas ! 
how  dreary  would  be  the  world 
if  there  were  no  Santa  Claus !  It 
would  be  as  dreary  as  if  there 
W’ere  no  Virginias.  There  would 
be  no  childlike  faith  then,  no  po¬ 
etry,  no  romance  to  make  toler¬ 
able  this  existence.  We  should 
have  no  enjoyment,  except  in 
sense  and  sight.  The  eternal  light 
with  which  childhood  fills  the 
world  would  be  extinguished. 

Not  believe  in  Santa  Claus ! 
You  might  as  well  not  believe  in 
fairies !  You  might  get  your  papa 
to  hire  men  to  watch  in  all  the 
chimneys  on  Christmas  Eve  to 
catch  Santa  Claus,  but  even  if 
they  did  not  see  Santa  Claus  com¬ 
ing  down,  what  would  that  prove  ? 
Nobody  sees  Santa  Claus,  but  that 
is  no  sign  that  there  is  no  Santa 


Claus.  The  most  real  things  in  the 
world  are  those  that  neither  chil¬ 
dren  nor  men  can  see.  Did  you 
ever  see  fairies  dancing  on  the 
lawn?  Of  course  not,  but  that’s 
no  proof  that  they  are  not  there. 
Nobody  can  conceive  or  imagine 
all  the  wonders  there  are  unseen 
and  unseeable  in  the  world. 

You  tear  apart  the  baby’s 
rattle  and  see  what  makes  the 
noise  inside,  but  there  is  a  veil 
covering  the  unseen  world  which 
not  the  strongest  man,  nor  even 
the  united  strength  of  all  the 
strongest  men  that  ever  lived, 
could  tear  apart.  Only  faith, 
fancy,  poetry,  love,  romance,  can 
push  aside  that  curtain  and  view 
and  picture  the  supernal  beauty 
and  glory  beyond.  Is  it  all  real? 
Ah,  Virginia,  in  all  this  world 
there  is  nothing  else  real  and 
abiding. 

No  Santa  Claus !  Thank  God 
he  lives,  and  he  lives  forever.  A 
thousand  years  from  now,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  nay,  ten  times  ten  thou¬ 
sand  years  from  now,  he  will 
eontinue  to  make  glad  the  heart 
of  childhood. 


“Is  There  a  Santa  Claus?”  is  the  question  Virginia, 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  F.  0  ’Hanlon, 
put  to  the  Editor  of  THE  SUN  in  September, 
1897.  Her  letter  was  turned  over  to 
Francis  Pharcellus  Church  to  answer.  The 
product  of  his  fine  nature,  mellow  wisdom  and 
sound  craftsmanship  was  the  editorial 
‘  ‘  Is  There  a  Santa  Claus  ?  ’  ’ 
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